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Sight Reading a Specialty. 
Tenor ROSETTA WEINER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 3o1-2. 
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H. W. MEYN, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metuop 

Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, | Vocal 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines in his teaching the bel canto of the 


Certificated 
Studio 


Instruction 


old Italian schooi with tl declamatory style of 
the modern German. Particular attention paid to 
Breathing and Enunciatiotr *‘repares pupils fo 


Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 


314 East 15th 
Will accept a limited number 
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CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
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BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








BVA B. DEMING 

School of Sight Singing, . . : 

Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced European and original methods 

taught privately and in class. 

Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 

notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 

mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 

nd for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 

402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 

MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 

The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Solo O ist. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 st 23d Street, New 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work. 


York. 





York. 





Lectures and Recitals. 120 West 124th st. 


VOCAL AND nde i a SCHOOL. 


Dir 
MME. MARIE ‘CROSS-NEWHAUS. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
Absolute authority on French Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave,, New Yo 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint, " “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing. ‘Carvel Court,” 14th street and 

St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 








WILLIAM A. 


Hegel 


TENOR. 
Goacert and Oratorio, 
Vocal instruction. 
* 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in omy choir. 
usicales and Recitals Monthly. 

8 East 23d Street, as York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engnqements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Meet HOFFMANN, Sopon 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 


Studio: 





Studios: 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Strect, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 
372 Boylston St., 


‘MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1sg Tremont ‘Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Bruce W. HOsBsBs, 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont § Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Paelten, Director. 
30 Huntiagton Ave., Boston. 

Fut, ProressionalL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
$165 per 


Boston 

















Telephone 





and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; 


year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


_ Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupile received at Studio in Trinit 
Dartmouth Street), Boston 
esidence: Newton, Mass. 





Court (175 
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MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOMER NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


Pierce Building, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North r7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1s24 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pa. 








California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Thursdays, s73 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 


1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 











CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecTor. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL 


CARL G. SCHMIDT, 


PIANIST—ORGANIST. 
Illustrated piano lectures. Organ recitals 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
276 West ogth Street, or Steinway Hall. 





Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


’ 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Londen, England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as « singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private fesdeny for Voice Training 
and School for O 
Complete Training ‘for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Reéepertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursdey from § to 7. 
me. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July mt to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Monrtamt’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8&4 New Bond Srreet, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
a Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 











CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ut 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 

Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 


Mondays and ursdays 
PAUL DUFAULT, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
339 West 23d St.. New York 





JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 

INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


W. A. WHITE, 


Ear Training, Positive Pitch, 
HARKMON AND COUNTERPOINT 
Certificated te er (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier 
Piano Method 


lavier Hall, 11 West 22d Street 








>H SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

_Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


HEINRIC 








BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Terms. 





DELIGHT. 
YOUR FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
YOUR FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., i West 224 St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
as RESULTS. 
in this way and Tirne Saved. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








ANY ROBIE 


Violiniste. | 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 


| Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 

“The woman's orchestra par excellence—New 

York Sun. En tour Octo 29 to March go in 
United States and Canada. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Instruction. 





82d Street, NEW YORK. 


Concerts, Musicales, | Mp awn Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Residence-Studio, 184 W. | Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Enroll for Classes 


Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Train 


Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 


@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


January 6, 1902. 


ing, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 





A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, t the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Vire1, 
S. M. Fasian, 





Ss. M. FABIAN. 





Clavier Piano School 


AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 


Clavier ‘Gall, 220 


Teacher of Interpretation. 


Classes for Beginners. 
Write for ony Recital Tickets. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavier Piano School, 


1) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


! wesrT 
STREET, 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and =, ! 
represent” both in exterior finish and ‘ 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 











& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











Merry | woeee | Happy 


Christmas | “wns | New Year 


Each Album contains 25 selected Pianoforte Compositions of medium difficulty from 
among the best works of renowned composers, such as MacDowell, Xaver and Philipp 
Scharwenka, Fielitz, H. Hoffmann, Jadassohn. Mcore, Raff and others Carefully fin- 
gered with marks for phrasing, proper use of pedals, etc. 

Price (beautifully illustrated title cover,) each, $1.25 net. Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettering, each $2.00 net. 


BREITHOPF ew HARTEL, 


Music Publisbers and Tmporters, 
it EAST 16th STREET, between Usion Square and Fifth Avenue, ° 


™| AMY MURRAY 


lA 
: Sings and Describes the 
‘ . Historic Songs of Scotiand. 
Jan. 15—Feb. 19 a 
Middle Western States. . 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 








NEW YORK, 




















NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 








WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice. in singing, the Weber Piano is 


unequaled. 
MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 
266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PANY. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"ts.s:"*° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWork:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 
































ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


Dr WENRY G. HANGHGE 1% far, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
Director Musical Department Adelphi College, granting Teacher's Certificates and Degrees, 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Jinichen, in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele No. 2, which is near the Duomo and the 
Galleria. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, ) 


December 22, 1901. } 
HE city of Milan, then, has spoken; its mouth has 


been opened, and it has pronounced its verdict in 





regard to the famous question of the subsidy to 

the Scala 
In the days preceding the voting of the referendum the 
fight between the two parties has been most obstinate. The 
press took part in it with articles by our best critics; there 


were conferences innumerable, in which many wise words, 
and not a few foolish ones, were applauded. 

Many of those favorable to the subsidy advocated absten- 
tion, on the clerically questionable grounds as to whether 
an artistic matter of the highest importance could be prop- 
erly decided by political votes; others because the woman 
folk not also invited. They argue that among the 


public who go to the Scala the female portion very prop- 


were 


erly occupy an equal if not a higher post than the men, both 
as regards their presence and their judgment in all that ap- 


1 


pertains to musical art; that the theatre is not a political 
camp where the women, at all events in Italy, cannot enter 
the lists by reason of their instruction or their inclination ; 
music and politics are not one and the same thing, but two 
utterly different camps. 

But it was, foregone conclusion ; 
referendum was of but of 
When in a moment of popular enthusiasm, after the famous 


you a the 


5 may Say, 


not a question art, politics. 
Milanese May movement of unhappy memory, the social- 
istic party succeeded in obtaining a majority in the Com- 
mune of Milan, their first thought was to pull down and 
destroy all that the moderate party had done, including 
the question which had been dragging on for years, that, 
namely, of the final settlement of the position of the Scala. 
To regulate a question of this sort is not, naturally, an easy 
whether socialistic or mod- 
sh the subsidy right off 


task for any political party, 


erate; on the other hand, to aboli 
by a simple stroke of the pen, was not possible without at 
And s0, 


with a flash of genius, they conceived the brilliant notion 


least undertaking very considerable responsibility. 


of calling a referendum, whereby the responsibility might 
pass from the town council to the townspeople. And this 
But does the Commune by 
of It 
would need the brains of some of our municipality to ar- 
Meantime let us premise that 


brings us to to-day’s voting. 
this vote ger calmly and serenely out the wood? 
rive at any such conclusion. 
the referendum committee, deciding at the last moment to 
publish its manifest, and make known to the public what 
it is called on to do, should in a moment of repentance say: 
You are called on to decide whether the municipality of 
Milan should or should not grant the subsidy to the 
Scala, but, if your vote be favorable, that will not mean 
that the organization of the theatre shall remain the same; 
we will adapt it to modern requirements, so that the theatre 
may continue to live its glorious life! Ok! my dear wise- 
acres, was it necessary for this to trouble all Milan with 
a referendum? And have you not always said that the 
municipality must not give the subsidy, because organized 
as the theatre now is it is accessible only to the rich, 
whereas the money of the municipality is public money? 
If you think it possible so to transform the theatre as to 
meet modern requirements and satisfy all tastes, why not 
try that first, without troubling people with your “refer- 
endum”? 

Now, however, the voting has taken place, and out of 
60,000 voters only 16,000 have taken the trouble to vote, 
11,000 registering their “no.” So far, so good; the “noes” 
have had a 4,000 votes majority. But, may I make bold to 
ask, do 11,000 persons represent the wishes of 500,000?— 


” 


for such is the approximate population of Milan. It would 
need a strong dose of ignorance to enable anyone to answer 
omen 

yes. 


But this is not all; the question has to be considered 
from another point of view. The people elect their town 








councillors in order that they may decide for them, with 
all due responsibility, all matters that are supposed to in- 
terest the city. It is through them that the people speak, 
discuss, accept or annul whatever is found necessary. 
What will each of these town councillors reply to their 
electors when questioned as to the Scala? You, the people 
may say, have accepted the advice and ideas of people of 
whom we know nothing; we have not heard the reasons 
for which the subsidy to the Scala has been abolished; 
we do not know what thoughts have guided you in de- 
stroying a venerable institution which was the glory of 
Milan ; it is you who are responsible; if you were not com- 
petent to judge, you could have resigned! 

And thus, as you can see, the matter, so far from being 
settled, is on the contrary the subject of lively discussion; 
jar too many are the interests involved to allow of its 
being settled in this off-hand way. 

Meanwhile one notable circumstance may be observed: 
Rome, one of the most artistic of cities in the true sense 
of the word, struck by the unfavorable voting of Milan, 
is seeking to reap advantage from it 

In the Roman press may be easily discerned that with- 
out much noise they are nevertheless preparing a cam- 
f of the of music 


paign for the removal commercial 
The press writes about as follows: 


seat 
from Milan to Rome 
Milan and 
reason of the Scala Theatre; it was this theatre that gave 
the cachet of celebrity to the artist; it was Milan’s ap- 
proval that the young author sought for his work; it was 
at Milan that 
from every country to study and witness the great repre- 


was is the commercial centre of music by 


maestri, critics and artists foregathered 
sentations at the Scala, and it was this great assemblage 
that constituted the great value of the critical judgment 
of Milan. Take all this away and you will have taken 
from Milan the great reason for its being what it is! Add 
to this the badness of its climate, which is detrimental to 
the cold, the fogs of winter and 
tastes of the 


the throats of the artists; 
the heat of 
Milanese people, which leave them little time to devote to 


summer; the more commercial 


art of any sort, so much so that as a rule we may call the 
Milanese nature rather anti-artistic; so that once the Scala 
closed, for the very want of a large theatre you will at 
once feel convinced that the natural musical centre * * * 
Where 


without assistance furnishes the 


must be Rome—you may add. else have we a 
Costanzi Theatre which 
best and where 
Leoncavallo give their premiéres in preference to the 


Scala? 


representations, Puccini, Mascagni and 
And, after all, are they wrong in reasoning thus? 

But notwithstanding all this, it is my conviction that 
the Scala, even with its 4,000 “noes,” will continue to live 
as gloriously as ever and even more so, because to take 
away the Scala from Milan means depriving it of one 
tempt a foreigner: the 
we can only consequently add, the Scala. 
Indeed, after so much talk about the Scala, public inter- 
est in it has increased in a most extraordinary degree 
The for its This 
take 3oxing night with the opera “Walkiire.” 
“Linda di Cha- 
which has not been given at this theatre since 
this will take place on the 28th inst. with the ballo 
of Only fancy that for this ballet the 
trials have now extended over three months, which is al- 


of the only two things it has to 


Duomo, and 


expectation opening intense will 


is 
place on 
Great also are the expectations for the 
mounix,” 
1855; 
“Amor” Manzotti. 
most an unheard of thing in Italy, entailing as it also 
does enormous expense for the great number of ballerine 
in it. 

You will, I believe, receive the account of this ballet 
from other quarters, therefore I will limit myself to telling 
you that an elephant has been engaged for it, a real live 
elephant from Paris; so very much alive indeed that on his 
arrival in Milan, whether because tired of the journey or 
for want of proper knowledge of the language, he broke 
away and started stretching his legs through the streets 
of Milan, much to the discomfort and disadvantage of 
At last, and before he 
had done any serious damage, he was retaken and con- 
ducted to hotel—I home. During the 
trials at the theatre he has gone wrong in one of his legs, 


everybody and everything he met. 


the mean his 
and is now in the doctor’s hands—a specialist, of course. 
Milan is much interested in his case, not only as an im- 
portant civic guest, but also because if he does not get 
well in time he will have to yield his post to a companion 
of less ponderous proclivities, possibly of cardboard. 

F, ORLANDI. 


Corso VENEZIA 65, MiLan, ITALY, ) 

December 19, 1901. { 
Whether in Cuba, the Philippines, China or in Italy, in 
one and all of these countries it has become necessary for 
Americans to lead and show others the way. They con- 
quer and master the situation; direct and manage affairs, 
alike civic, industrial and artistic! It is not my intention 
in to-day’s letter to THe Musicat Courier to speak of 
American warriors and soldiers brave engaged in the first 
named countries, but of the successful business tactics, 
the directorship and managerial talent of a certain Amer- 
ican gentleman named Smith—not John—but Joseph 








Smith, whose present home, or headquarters, 
ence, Italy 

Mr. Smith (or “Colonel” Smith, who certainly looks a 
Kentucky colonel, though he hails from Baltimore) is very 
tall of stature, very dark in complexion—“like a Neapoli 
tan,” as an Italian expressed himself to the writer—is a 
young man and handsome; he is very polite and suave 
of others and «ck 
Mr 


manner, good natured and considerate 


Some six ago 


Smith came to Italy to improve his baritone voice and 


cidedly artistic in his tastes years 


study singing. His voice is a most agreeable one and he 


sings well—with musicianly understanding, feeling an 


expression; but he perceived a field larger, greater, mort 


useful, perhaps, than the career of a professional sing: 


a field little known, not explored, not cultivated to any 
extent in Italy. Up to Colonel Smith’s time, musical ar 
tists, instrumentalists, had but few opportunities in Italy 
outside of Rome, of being heard in public and acquiring 
fame. Italians are opera singers and opera lovers; they 
are fond of tunes and melodies, but of instrumental mu- 
sic, symphony, sonata, quartets, &c., they hear little and 
know less. To the average Italian a musical career means 
opera singing, it being a rare thing indeed to meet one fa 
miliar with the classics or instrumental repertory of any 
sort 3y this I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that there are no instrumentalists in Italy, but that 


Italian’s musical expression is “vocal,” not instrumenta 


and his highest ideal in music is that of opera. 

Mr. Smith was not long or slow in learning these facts 
and with a } ndly d sposition he conceived the h ippy lea 
of introducing or presenting foreign musical talent, par- 


ticularly instrumental, to the Italian people. Thus began 








the career in Italy of Joseph Smith, concert director and 
manager for music artists 

That this impresario Americar r, to continue in Eng 
lish, this American manager—loves to do for others I 
verily believe; that he looks out for their interest and wel 
fare I have no doubt; that, as representative of artists, mu- 
sical and dramatic, Mr. Smith is not only their manager 
but their friend as well, I know for a fact. Being fitted 
by nature, taste and inclination to care for and look after 
the musical affairs and interests of others, he has made it 
not only his duty but his pleasure to d ind has since 
given his entire attention to managerial enterprise with a 
spirit of devotion and earnestness that easily accounts for 
his remarkable success. Off duty—that is, off the stage— 
away from the concert room and business, Colonel Smith 
is a jolly good fellow. Agreeable and id always, ever 
polite, a splendid host, a fine billiardist, a good conversa 
tionalist; in short, a genial compar He p ‘ ) 
a strong degree the feeling, the confidence and belief i f 
which enables him to go ahead d act for ers. His 
ability in this direction | en more than remarkable 
is amazing! To-day Joseph Smith controls all first-class 
concert enterprise in Italy from one end to the other, and 
this is fast branching out internationally; already we find 
him in touch with Germany, France, England and America 

While Smith has the musical temperament, he has it un 
der such control that at all times he can remain composed 
and keep cool, when others may grow excited and lose 
their heads. I have seen him under trying cir nstances. in 
the most calm, unruffled manner, ask for or demand th« 
matter in dispute on paper, so that he might see instead of 
having to hear the figures. During the time he studied the 
items on paper before him the excited Italian gentlemen 
had opportunity to cool off and tone down, when Smith 
would look up smilingly and remark blandly in Italian 
“Ah, I see!” or other words to the same effect, but quietly 
and easily start all over again until he secured his point 


or had the information desired 


He has a long, cool, calculating head that goes splendidly 
with his tall figure and his long, farsighted managerial 


ed 
strides. 
the happy ulty of giving spe- 


“hus Jan Kubelik 


the Bohemian violinist, was toured in Italy by him as the 


This manager has, toc fac 


cial names or titles to his various stars. 7 


“phenomenal”; Stefi Geyer, the thirteen year old Hun 
garian violinist, his latest treasure or find, Mr. Smith styles 
the “prodigious,” and so on through his list of artists 
This girl violinist, Stefi Geyer, whom I have been priv- 
ileged to hear in private, is indeed a wonder. No allow- 
ance need be made in favor of, or,on account of, her youth 
—she plays not like a child violinist, but like a mature 
artist. She is really “prodigious,” as her manager right 
fully claims and announces 
ee & 
There was considerable speculation in Milan as to who 


would follow the well backed and supported concerts of the 


Perosi Society’s presentation of “Moses,” with which the 


church-transformed-concert house Salone Perosi was in- 


augurated or thrown open to the public. 
the dismay of some, 


friend, Joseph 


Smith, who ventured to engage the new house, not yet in 


This, to the surprise of many and 
was solved by our enterprising American 


vogue, for musical artists whom he represented 
As a first attraction the Sal Perosi 
presented Pablo de Marx 


Mr 


wil 


Smith 


Utto 


at me 


Berth h 


»arasat ind 
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Goldschmidt accompanist, who, after visiting Venice, played 
a return engagement here, and are now concertizing in the 
south of Italy. The complete itinerary of the Sarasate- 
Berthe Marx combination, during the month of December, 
is as follows: Milan, Salone Perosi, December 3; Flor- 
ence, Royal Pergola Theatre, December 6; Venice, Rossini 
Theatre, December 9; Milan, Salone Perosi, December 11; 
30ologna, Royal Comunale Theatre, December 12; Florence, 
Royal Pergola Theatre, December 13; Genoa, the Carlo 
Felice, December 15; Rome, the Costanzi Theatre, Decem- 
ber 17; Naples, San Carlo Theatre, December 18; Rome, 
the Costanzi, December 20; Genoa, Carlo Felice Theatre, 
December 21; Turin, Teatro Regio, December 22. 


Other musical stars and artist combinations controlled, 
directed or managed by Mr. Smith are: Stefi Geyer, the 
promising thirteen year old child violinist, with Valeria 
Ipolyi, Hungarian pianist, whose first Milan concert is 
announced for to-night (this little violinistic and musical 
genius is a pupil of Jeno Hubay, professor at the Royal 
Conservatory of Budapest); Eugen d’Albert, Teresa Car- 
refio and Ferruccio Busoni, pianists; César Thomson, the 
violinist, and others; the Kaim Orchestra, of Munich, un- 
der Felix Weingartner. This celebrated organization will 
begin at Venice on April 4 next and tour all of Italy and 
the French Riviera, giving concerts nearly every day, end- 
ing with four appearances in Paris at the Opéra Comique, 
where the nine symphonies of Beethoven, the same master 
composer’s “Emperor” Concerto for piano, as well as his 
Violin Concerto, will constitute the programs. 

Mr, Smith also represents the great Eleonora Duse and 
her company in the production of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
tragedy, “Francesca da Rimini,” in the United States, and 
has already made contract with Liebler & Co., of New 
York, for the American engagement, beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1902. 

During the month of May, 1902, the Duse Company will 
go to London. 

J & 

Of these various attractions in the Joseph Smith Con- 
cert Bureau, I can report only on the first two thus far ap- 
pearing in Milan. Others will follow as their dates occur. 

Sarasate and Berthe Marx at their first concert here 
presented the following program: 

Kreutzer Sonata, for violin and pianc...........scseeeeeees Beethoven 
Pastarale,, Varies vecsesccssvesccesvvsseccvessscesvetscccovevsess Mozart 


Etude en forme de Valse........sscccccceseccceeecesesseees 


La Fée d’Amour, Morceau caracteristique (Edit. Sarasate)...... Raff 
AGGRO cc sicccccscccdecesaccnssccccosnsecevesescccseccoceccesese Chopin 
Sixidme Rhapsodie........cccsccscccscccscccccsccscccvccccseccscsecces Liszt 
Nocturme Serenade. ....cccccccccsccccccccecscccccccccccsccceccees Sarasate 
Introduction and Tarantelle...........cscscccsscceccesescesceses Sarasate 


Both artists played all but the first and third movements 
of the “Kreutzer” Sonata from memory; the variations 
were delivered exquisitely, with a delicacy and refined 
finish rarely enjoyed. Madame Marx, in the Mozart 
“Pastorale,” displayed the same crisp, clean, delicate 
touch so noticeable in the Beethoven Sonata variations. 
In Milan IT had grown so hungry for that class of music 
that I could have listened with intense enjoyment for 
many hours. 

The Sarasate edition of Raff’s “Fée d’Amour” showed 
all the brilliant violinist’s staccati (of which Sarasate is a 
wonderful master), his jumping and springing bow ef- 
fects, double notes, chromatic glissandos, prolonged trills, 
harmoniques, &c. 

The open orchestra space in the Salone Perosi had 
been floored over on a box frame, which thus served as a 
splendid soundboard. Sarasate’s fine Stradivarius sounded 
immense in tone, especially. the G string giving 
forth a fullness almost like that of a ’cello. Madame 
Marx’s performance of the Liszt Rhapsody made the 
Erard grand piano sound better, too, than I had ever 
heard one before. 

The encore numbers of the pianist were a Gluck Gavotte 
arranged by Brahms, and later a Chopin Valse; those of 
the violinist a Bach Andante and Gigue (for violin alone) 
and a selection of his own composition. 


Se <= 


At the second Sarasate-Berthe Marx concert the fol- 
lowing program was offered: 


omen GHP PIS GE Whe o ciccccsccscvcvecseccccvceseeves Saint-Saéns 
Polonaise Vantalale..ccccccscccccssccscccocescvccsescoccsesooceses i 
Rd ccncevcenedeseatesnevesénessasececssésonwel 
Danses Slaves, four numbers 

PORES GET TEANRITS DOOR FOR Re cc ccccvescovcccesccocscccseseoes Liszt 
Daremeten PemOe GRE) 653000 seccccscovevecscovesvecoctas Sarasate 
Be Givcnvcbseceaddctccesesdcsscassctacencconctsvecssoessees Sarasate 


The Saint-Saéns Sonata was played from notes, but re- 
ceived very good treatment; in the early part of the sec- 
ond movement of the sonata one is strongly reminded of 
the orchestral symphonic poem, “Danse Macabre,” by the 
same author. 





Chopin’s Polonaise was performed by Madame Marx in 
charming manner, leaving nothing to be desired except 
for more of the same quality; the lady’s playing of the 
Scarlatti Allegro was “vivacissimo” indeed, yet very clear 
and distinct—absolutely flawless in execution. To the 
warm, enthusiastic recognition on the part of the audience 
Madame graciously responded with a tender, poetic in- 
terpretation of a Rubinstein Romance. 

The Dvorak Dances were played by Sarasate with 
Berthe Marx at the piano, both reading from notes; but 
played so well as to stir the audience, a good sized one, 
to noisy, prolonged applause, which the violinist felt 
obliged to answer with an extra Bach number in two 
parts, after which there were calls and recalls for both 
artists. 

Part second of this program was opened by Madame 
Marx playing the “Don Juan” Fantaisie, which she 
played in an easy, playful manner; there was no work or 
difficulty about it—simply passages of delightfully easy 
play! 

So easy, willing and spontaneous was the pianism of 
Madame Marx during the entire evening. Here at last was 
something operatic with an air of music about it, containing 
a tune, a melody from an opera, that might be followed 
mentally by the tuneful audience. That the pianist took the 
audience by storm with her brilliant performance was evi 
denced in the thunderous applause that followed. The cries 
of “brava” and “bis” continued until the good lady kindly 
treated all present to some more brilliant, dazzling, 
sparkling mixture in form of soda, or rather rhapsody, 
gathered in Hungary by Dr. Franz Liszt, and labeled 
No. 2. This treat was performed in such admirable 
fashion, in such all convincing manner, with so much 
authority, swing and dash, that, very naturally, many in the 
house became excited and others quite intoxicated from the 
effects. Those who lost their heads rose to their feet, with 
cheers and cries for still more. Again and again Madame 
Marx was recalled. All this enthusiasm and applause were 
seen and heard with evident satisfaction and undoubted ap- 
preciation by the pianist; the dear lady acknowledged all 
smilingly, and sweetly but firmly declined more favors 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 

The last number on the program was allotted to Sarasate, 
playing his own manuscript Barcarolle, without the manu- 
script of course, and followed “La Chasse,” in both of 
which he was accompanied by Otto Goldschmidt. The last 
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selection was very characteristic. After this the tremen- 
dous applause broke out afresh, in response to which Sara- 
sate played, as I had never before heard him play, his own 
“Zigeunerweisen.” As the applause would not subside, the 
violinist consulted his timepiece and then added his 
“Zapateado” as a “night cap” or midnight “extra!” 
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These two Sarasate-Berthe Marx concerts have shown 
the pianist to be a splendid leader, a sympathetic accom- 
panist or conscientious follower as the case might demand, 
but then, too, the violinist has learned to stand back in the 
duets when necessary, subduing and making his part sub- 
servient to that of the piano, when so demanded or re- 
quired by the composer. Could singers find such good 
musicians, such intelligent, sympathetic, responsive pianists 
to accompany them as is Berthe Marx, how happy they 
would be. But, excepting the few, good, musicianly ones, 
how many singers can you find who know enough, or have 
sufficient regard for the composer to study his ideas or 
consider his intentions in the song? Is it the composition 
as a whole, or merely their singing bani which they think 
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of or to which they devote their attention? Will singers, 
or must pianists be allowed to answer this. 

How often certain tones, groups or little figures were 
imagined and intended to stand out above the singing 
voice, blending with and lending color and real support 
to the singers’s part if he but knew this and understood 
making the effects his own. In musicianly interpretation 
there must be mutual concessions and subordination, which 
are found in the violin and piano duet playing of Sarasate 
and Berthe Marx to a remarkable, a wonderful degree; it 
is most fascinating, it attracts and holds the listener spell- 
bound. 

With such piano playing methinks ‘twere lovely, 
heavenly, to sing all day and play all night. 

= = 

Immediately after the last concert, while waiting for 
their carriage, the writer had a pleasant little chat with 
the artists. Madame Marx recalled with pleasure her 
visit to the United States some twelve years ago, in 1880. 
The lady is French; while she understands English and 
German very well, she is, naturally, more at home in her 
native tongue, in which language her voice was like music 
and her facial expressions were most attractive—a won- 
drously beautiful combination of sweetness, delicacy, re- 
finement and intelligence, with absolute repose of man- 
ner. My complimenting Madame Marx on her suc- 

cess of the evening made Mr. Goldschmidt, the lady’s hus- 
band, remark that in America she had not had the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating her abilities as a solo performer. 
Then reminiscences of Berlin days, the Kullak Academy 
there, &c., were run over in German. Sarasate remem- 
bered our meeting in New York a dozen years ago. 
While appearing not quite so tall, or rather not quite so 
slender as when seen in America—for he has taken on 
some of the good things coming his way in his life’s 
work and enjoyments—he is in every way an artist greater 
and broader than he was at that time. His hair has turned 
gray, but those passion eyes, like two big dots or holes 
burnt in a blanket, are still there to attract and take you 
in; he looks a picture of health. Our conversation was in 
English and Italian, but Sarasate is so good a linguist 
that he speaks anything with ease. 
Se = 
Here is a chance for other musical Americans—Amer- 
ican musicians who are composers. 
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The prize of 50,000 lire offered by Signor Edoardo Son- 
zogno, of Milan, for the best one act opera, will be open 
to all alike, the competition being international. 

[he prize winning opera is to have first production at 
the Teatro Lirico Internazionale during the International 
Art Exhibition of 1904. 

There are surely some composers in America who 
would wish to win such a prize—to give to the world an- 
other “Cavalleria Rusticana”! The temptation is for fame 
and good, big prize money, not to be sneezed at—when 
paid. American composers would have time in which to 
demonstrate what they could do during two years in one 
act 
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Greetings and best wishes for a happy New Year to 
Tue Musicat CourRIER snd its many readers—as the 


Italians say at this season: “A good end and better be- 


ginning’—Buona fine e meglior principio”! 


DecEMBER 21. 
Stefi Geyer, the thirteen year old violin genius, is here, 
and has given her first Milan concert with immense suc- 
cess. The girl is a little wonder! 
My present letter is already too long, however, to add 


an account of the concert. De_MaA-HEIDE. 


Music in Honolulu. 


T the Central Union Church, on December 22, special 
A musical services were held. In the morning the 
anthem was sung by Mrs. A. H. Otis, Mrs. C, B. Damon, 
A. Miller, W. W. Burns and the choir of the church. Mrs. 
Otis also sang a solo for the offertory and Miss Alice 
Woods played a violin solo. The evening service was a 
special one. The prelude was by J. H. Amme, violinist, 
and A. B. Ingalls, organist. Mrs. Tios, Miss S. Lillian 
3yington, H. P. Wichman, Mrs. C. B. Cooper, Mrs. G. 
M. Whitney, Mrs. J. W. Yarndley, the choir and the boys 
and girls from the Kamahameha Schools took part. Mrs 


lirector and Prof, A. B. Ingalls organ- 


Yarndley is choir di 
ist of the church. 


EmMMA TuHurRsBY’s MusIcALes.—Miss Emma Thursby has 
resumed her Friday afternoon musicales at her home, 34 
Gramercy _Park. 
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PARIS, DECEMBER 27, 1901. 
S HE Symphony in G minor, which obtained such a 
Ge great success at the preceding concert of Colonne, 
was repeated last Sunday, evoking, if possible, 
still greater enthusiasm. The “Poéme Symphonique,” by G. 
Pierné, for piano and orchestra, was also repeated, but 
failed to produce much effect. Risler, the solo pianist, 
proved himself to be a performer of the very first rank 
by the admirable way in which he interpreted the Beethoven 
G major Concerto. After his unaffected performance of 
this work it was a revelation to his admirers to hear the 
fire and brilliance that he threw into the Liszt Polonaise 
in E major, maintaining the force and dash to the last 
bar. Risler is certainly in the very first rank of pianists. 
The vocalist was Madame Adinz, who declaimed with great 
noise, but little voice or style, the last scene of “Die Gotter- 
dammerung.” One cannot help but notice that in these ex- 
cerpts from the Wagner operas given at our great sym- 
phonic concerts everything is really against the unfortunate 
vocalist, the entire conditions being the very antipodes to 
those that Wagner intended. In order to struggle against 
the force of a large orchestra on a sloping platform, directly 
behind the singer, the vocalist has to force the voice until 
all beauty of tone or even shading become impossibilities. 
These conditions are further heightened by the fact that 
each member of the orchestra seems to vie with one an- 
other as to who shall prevent the vocalist from even being 
heard, except in the highest or most penetrating tones of 
the voice. The concluding number was the overture to 
Saint-Saéns’ last opera, “Les Barbares,”+given for the 
second time at these concerts. 
Se &— 

The “Chant de la Cloche,” by Vincent d’Indy, given at 
the last Lamoureux concert, is regarded as one of the 
strongest and most original works of the modern French 
school. If the composer has been frequently reproached 
with being a somewhat too close follower of Wagner, it 
may be truthfully said that, although in this work traces 
of the master are noticeable in the general outline, still the 
melodic phrases are entirely those of d’Indy, the influence 
of the German composer being most apparent in the bold- 
ness and richness of the orchestral treatment and_har- 
monies. The performers were Mlle. de la Rovriére and M. 
David. This latter singer will not cause the original in- 
terpreter, Van Dyck, to be readily forgotten. “Ireland,” 
a symphonic poem by Augusta Holmés, was also given, and 
was received at its conclusion with several hisses. A 
couple of vocal quartets by singers of the Schola Cantorum, 
and a masterly reading of the Eighth Symphony, by 
Beethoven, completed the program. 
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The fifth concert of the new Philharmonic Society was 
given by Miss Maud Powell, violin; Alfred Cortot, pian- 
ist, and Mlle. Marie Olenine, vocalist. The Sonata in G, 
by Beethoven, opened the concert, although that in F 
(“Kreutzer”) was originally announced. Miss Powell’s per- 
formance was somewhat unfinished, her intonation not al- 
ways being perfect, and the sentiment somewhat exag- 
gerated. Her solo by Nardini was much more successful. 
Cortot’s contribution was the “Childhood’s Scenes,” by 
Schumann, and the “Légende” of Liszt, both giving much 
pleasure to his numerous admirers. Mlle. Olenine is a 
Russian singer who has made a sort of specialty of inter- 


preting the works of her compatriot Moussorgski. This 
composer, whose works only began to attract attention 
after his death, was brought before the Parisian public 
by a concert largely devoted to his work at the Salle du 
Figaro in May, 1896. Camille Bellaigue has published a 
study in the Revue des Deux Mondes under the title of 
“Moussorgski, a Great Realist Musician.” Mlle. Olenine 
sang three melodies by Schumann, in French, and three 
melodies by Moussorgski, one in Russian, the other two 
in French. This singer declaims rather than sings. This 
she does With a certain dramatic effect, the peculiar, weird, 
gruesome character of the verses lending itself to this 
mode of interpretation. 
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Two performances of Ibsen’s drama of “Peer Gynt” 
have been given at the Nouveau Theatre, with Grieg’s 
partition performed by Chevillard’s Orchestra, and Mlle. 
Hildur Fjord, a Norwegian vocalist, who was admirable in 
the Song and Berceuse given to Solvejg. The affair was 
very successful. 
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At the same theatre Colonne has undertaken to give 
once every fortnight a series of concerts which shall be a 
sort of historical résumé of music from the seventeenth to 
the twentieth century. The programs are to consist 
mostly of concerted vocal and instrumental music. 
Among the more important compositions I may mention 
vocal duets by Schumann, Bizet and Berlioz; the well- 
known Trio of Weber for piano, violin and violoncello in 
G. This delightful number was excellently played by 
Messrs. Bloch, Enesco and Abbiale. Also an odd An- 
dante and Scherzo for flute, violin and piano by Henri 
Rabaud, and the Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello” by 
Brahms, in B major. 
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At the Opéra nothing new to chronicle. I de- 
layed this letter one day in order to speak of the perform- 
ance of “Siegfried,” with Jean de Reszké in the title role, 
which was announced for last evening. Great preparations 
had been made for this important event, and a sumptuous 
mise-en-scéne promised. Owing, however, to the illness of 
the tenor, the first performance has been twice postponed. 
The third work of the Ring cycle has never yet been 
given at the Paris Opéra, although it has been produced in 
other theatres of France, among them the Théatre des 
Arts at Rouen, which rehearsed and produced “Siegfried” 
in fifty days, giving the first performance on February 17, 
1900. Dalmores was the tenor on that occasion, and is, I 
believe, singing now at La Monnaie, of Brussels, where they 
have mounted in French “Die Gétterdammerung,” with 
Mme. Felia Litvinne as Briinnhilde. Madame Acté was 
originally cast for this role in “Siegfried,” but, owing to 
illness, was retired in favor of Madame Grandjean. The 
weakness of the troupe in the matter of female singers of 
the more dramatic type is becoming more pronounced 
every day, and causing dissatisfaction among the subscrib- 
ers. I hear that Marie Barna (Mme. Frank Russak), an 
admirable and experienced exponent of the tragic Wag- 
nerian roles, had been thought of as one well calculated 
to fill this very apparent gap in the company of the Opéra. 
This would have been an admirable selection, but I be- 
lieve that Madame Russak has no intention at present of 
repeating her triumphs of former years. 

The next work to be mounted at the Opéra after “Sieg- 
fried,” will be “La Statue,” by Ernest Reyer. It is not 
generally known that Bizet, the composer of “Carmen,” is 
the arranger of the work for voice and piano, and that it 
was of this score that Gounod said: “It would suffice of 
itself to make the reputation of a musician.” 
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At the Opéra Comique they are busy with a revival of 
Auber’s “Domino Noir,” and a production of a lyric set- 
ting of the powerful work by Maeterlinck,: “Peleas et 
Melisande,” music by Debussy. This work, owing to the 
care which it exacts, the delicate and intricate nature of 
its mounting, has been delayed, as the director was occu- 
pied with Auber’s work mentioned, and “Troupe Jolicceur,” 
by Ar. Coquard. The roles are now assigned, and re- 
hearsals proceeding steadily. 
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In the provincial theatres of opera the public sometimes 
shows itself very exacting. Instance Marseilles, where the 
production of Massenet’s “Sapho” was greeted with a 
storm of hisses, because the director was unpopular, say 
some, Or that the public did not care about his troupe, ac- 
cording to others. At all events, the performance was 
not allowed to proceed with the interpreters as announced, 
neither the tenor nor one of the sopranos being allowed 
to continue. Cries of “No novices; we won’t have them,” 


were continued until the performers had to retire and the 
curtain lowered. Two other artists were substituted, and 
the refunding of the money paid to such of the audience 
as were not satisfied. It is only just to say that the dis- 
satisfaction manifested by the audience was directed more 
against the director than the singers. 

From Rouen comes word that a performance of “Lak- 
mé” at the Théatre des Arts was accompanied by a storm 
of hisses directed against the two principal performers. 
The curtain was raised and lowered seven times; the pub- 
lic at length exacting the resignation of the directors of 
the theatre and the restitution of the price of admission. 

De VALMOUR. 





CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


LARGE and enthusiastic class enrolled for the winter 
term on Thursday, January 2. The opening exer- 
cises occurred Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock. The busi- 
ness of the evening was the presentation of a short mu- 
sical program by Miss Bertha Hoberg and John Rebarer, 
and technical illustrations by Miss Florence Dodd; re- 
marks by the director; subject, “The International Society 
of Piano Teachers and Players”; the assigning of les- 
son days and hours to both class and private pupils. This 
was the program: 


Demieia Ce Taree, BD Gat ebehe cc cccvctccccctccccecesetsccocecs Bach 
I er Si ci dckcancukdsecuiodusbebndcupewedpaoentsekawes Grieg 
Capetem Bic dcccccsesccoscseccescecspereesecoese Gliick-Saint-Saéns 


Miss Bertha M. Hoberg 
Scale in All Keys. 
Expression Chord Exercise 
(Three Scale Exercise. 
First—Accent and No Accent 
Second—Legato and Staccato 
Third—Different Grades of Power 
Octave Scale. 

Miss Florence Dodd. 


EE ls id are ne RGResNeasNbeerourse ....-Chopin 
SE Ms Bs DOM, Diecseiccicvccvevstceuccehedsssns Petal ..Chopin 
ID concanedecsesbacsnesscscoesunsensacsssssies : Schubert-Liszt 


John R. Rebarer. 

Both the musical and technical numbers were played with 
much effectiveness. Mr. Rebarer played two recitals in De- 
cember—one on the 4th in Lebanon, Pa., where he was 
most heartily received; December 12, in Ridgewood, N. J 
The Ridgewood News of December 13 contained the fol 
lowing: 

Mr. Rebarer, the young piano soloist, was well received The 
singing quality of his playing was very fine, and all his work prom 
ises well for the future. The MacDowell group was charming and 
the dainty little tone poem, “The Wild Rose,” fittingly closed a 
most artistic selection from our most eminent American composer 

The following notice is from the Harmonite, December 
14, 1901, published by the Mt. Vernon School and North 
field Seminary: 

No concert has been more enjoyed than that given by Miss Jennie 
Wells Chase, formerly a seminary pupil, now studying in New York 
city. She was assisted by Professor Hastings, of Mount Vernon, 
whose readings were greatly enjoyed. 

Miss Chase is a pupil of the Clavier Piano School. 


Mrs. HAppEN-ALEXANDER PLays.—This was last week 
at the Eclectic Club concert complimentary to Mrs. Joce 
lyn Horne, at the Waldorf, and Mrs. Alexander played 
first the little known Valse Etude, op. 52, by Saint-Saéns. 
This composition seems as if written for her, being ex- 
tremely poetic and brilliant, the thirds, octaves and grace 
of movement particularly coming out with beauty of tone 
and style. Such was the insistent applause that Mrs. Alex- 
ander had to grant an encore, this being the Chopin Ber- 
ceuse, which she plays beautifully. 

Later she played the F minor Fantaisie by the same com- 
poser, and here again she had selected something particu- 
larly suited to her individuality; it went with much 
abandon and deeply poetized interpretation, so that again 
she had to play—the charming “Cortége Rustique,” by 
Templeton Strong. In a ravishing toilet of white, with 
large hat to match, in Renaissance style, the fair pianist 
was a picture. Mrs. Horne’s glorious alto voice was heard 
to especial advantage in Goring-Thomas’ “My Heart Is 
Weary,” and she also sang a couplet of songs (and in duet 
with the agreeable soprano, Mrs. Doré Lyon), when she 
sang “Little Boy Blue” as encore. 

Baritone Lyman Ward sang “Vision Fugitive,” by Mas- 
senet, with much expression, reaching a fine climax, in- 
deed, so that what between manly appearance and effective 
singing the audience heartily recalled him, when he gave 
Hawley’s “Native Land.” With experience and study Mr. 
Ward should reach the forefront of baritones. 

Alfred E. Drake, violinist, contributed some well played 
solos, and H. S. Briggs played accompaniments with sym- 
pathy. 
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OW strongly the success of an amateur society 
depends on its leader was evidenced by the re- 
markable performance of the Dresdner Lied- 
ertaiel last month, on which occasion Johannes Wersch- 
inger, the new conductor—formerly of New York—for 
the first time appeared before a Dresden audience. This 





well-known society, once conducted by Richard Wagner, 
has of late experienced frequent changes in the filling of 
the conductor’s post, which of course has had no influ- 
ence in its favor. This concert, however, was an immense 
change for the better. Under the conductorship of Jo- 
hannes Werschinger—a man full of life, vigor and tem- 
perament in directing and his outward appearance recall- 
ing Hans von Bilow—the program was gone through in 
an excellent manner. The new conductor succeeded well 


in inspiring his men; features of the chorus were the ar- 


tistic phrasing, the exactness, the distinct enunciation, ex- 
cellent pitch and precision, which stamped the performance 
as a great artistic treat, equally acknowledged by the pub- 
lic as by the critical press of this city 

Among the selections “In Roma auf der Gassen,” by 
Baldamus, took with the audience and had to be repeated; 
songs by Kollner, Kremser, Abt, Volker, Meyer Olbers- 
leben and Arnold’s “Sturmlied’’ further testified to the 
disciplinary endowments of Herr Werschinger. He was 
warmly received. 

The soloists of the evening were Therese Behr, the 
well-known singer, and Alexander Petschnikoff, whose in- 
teresting selections by Cui, Tschaikowsky and Auer did 
him due credit. His tone, though very small, is full of 
feeling and poetry. Otherwise Petschnikoff is a man of 
moods and does not always play alike, which, however, 
has nothing to do with his artistic reputation, for all true 
artists are more or less subject to their moods and play 
accordingly. 

The Mozart Verein’s second recital on December 5, in 
commemoration of the composer’s death, introduced a 
new prodigy, Arthur Rubinstein, thirteen years of age, 
who gave a reading of the master’s Piano Concerto in 
B major. The young lad—looking merely a child—com- 
mands a sure technic, a beautiful touch and a sound mu- 
sical conception. The singer of the occasion was Frau 
Oldenboom. 

Willy Burmester was the attraction of the third Kronke 
novelty recital. He played the Tschaikowsky Concerto, 
if I mistake not—for I did not attend—and Bach. Julius 
Klengel, of Leipsic, was the other soloist 

Young Adrian Rappoldi (son of Edward and Laura 
Rappoldi Kahrer) gave a successful recital of his own in 
the Musenhaus 3eing only at the beginning of his career 
the future will show what will become of him. He is a 
violinist of great promise, his execution being stamped 
by energy and feeling. His program evinced artistic taste 
and serious aims: Bazzini’s Concerto, op. 15, beautifully 
accompanied by Carl Pretzsch; a Cavatina of Carl Braun’s 
(the composer accompanied), as well as the Sextet from 


“Lucia,” for the violin alone, by L. de Saint-Lubin, were 
given in virtuoso-like style. Technically, however, the 
young artist will improve, for he is not impeccable as yet. 
The Brahms-Joachim Dances lacked spontaneity of ex- 
pression, national color and swing. Fri. Marie Henke, of 
Munich, assisted. Artistically she is not interesting, and 
her stage presence is not bewitching; as a singer, how 
ever, she is acceptable and did fairly well 

Among women pianists heard here of late nobody met 
with such great recognition as Gertrude Peppercorn, whose 
recital occurred on December 7. The young virtuosa set 
all Dresden talking in terms of praise of her quite remark 
able powers. Hers is a true musicianly conception, fan- 
tasy, fire, grandeur, passion and a most subtle touch in 
piand passages and in dreamy parts. Miss Peppercorn’s 
reading of Brahms’ Scherzo, op. 4, was virile, her Schu- 
mann, op. 13, likewise being stamped by power, intelligence 
and swing (and too much pedalling). The Mendelssohn 
song, which she “sang” so magnificently, recalled Paderew- 
ski’s poetry of conception, which is saying a great deal 
Chopin, Moszkowski, Saint-Saéns and Liszt, also a beau- 
tiful composition of Matthay’s, “Monothéme,” were her 
other selections. 

The concert in aid of the Dresdner Presse took the opera 
house by storm. Paderewski was the attraction. On this 
occasion he appeared both as a reproductive and a pro 
ductive artist, playing Chopin and introducing his own con 
certo, which was accompanied by the Royal Orchestra, un 
der Von Schuch’s baton; needless to say how. It is a 
work of strong colors, passage work, rhythm and intense 
feeling, distinctly revealed in the second movement. The 
third contains parts of imposing grandeur and national 
(Polish) themes. The Chopin numbers, which followed, I 
shall never forget; they were a revelation. 

The other assistants were Therese Malten and two male 
choruses, the Orpheus and the Lehrergesangverein 
The former, under its leader, Herr A. Kluge, gave charm- 
ing selections in the folklore vein; the latter, directed by 
Friedrich Brandes, represented the serious style of chorus 
singing in compositions from Hegar and Franz Curti, which 
demonstrated not only the capacity of the chorus but the 
intelligence of its leader, Herr Brandes, as well. He did 
exquisitely The evening was brought to a close by a short 
play, “Endlich allein,” in which Herr Thiemig, of Vienna, 
played the principal role, carrying it out with great vir- 
tuosity 

Another noted pianist heard here of late was Teresa 
Carrefio, beautiful and brilliant as ever; she was the soloist 
of the third Philharmonic concert. Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto and Chopin soli were her selections. Looking 
very comely in her black velvet and gold dress, with her 
once black hair now sprinkled with gray, she makes an 
imposing figure on the platform 

Emil Sauer gave his farewell recital before leaving for 
his teacher’s post in Vienna. His concert, needless to say, 
earned recognition by both public and press, further com 
ment seeming almost unnecessary, as you all know him so 
well. A gem on his program was Mozart’s A major 
Sonata, which he interpreted in a model way; the Brahms 
Handel Variations, and Schumann’s Fantaisia, op. 17, fol- 
lowed next. Very well adapted to his style were the 
smaller selections by Liadow, “Valse Badinage”; Rubin- 
stein’s Polka, op. 82; Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln d 
Gesanges”; his own Etude, and Schubert’s “Erl King.” 
An interesting musicale given by Fr!. Molly von Kot 
zebue on December 19 is deserving of special mention, 
both for its choice program and for the really good per- 
formances by the singers, all pupils of Frl. Kotzebue. On 
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account of the approaching Christmas time, compositions 
such as Lassen’s “Heilige Nacht,” Berger’s “Weihnachts- 
lied” (very beautiful), and Adam’s “Weihnachtsgesang,” 
filled the latter part of the program, which made a deep 
and lasting impression on the numerous hearers. A charm 
ing woman is Gertrude Simon, owning a pure coloratura 





voice. Fri. von Beaulieu-Marconnay gave proofs of excel 
lent training and great carrying power; she has a splendid 
voice. Fri. Schuster’s Vortrag is truly artistic. Frl 
von Kotzebue’s accompaniment was hors de concours; she 
is musical to her finger tips, and all she does is stamped 
by her artistic individuality. A blessing to meet with such 
teachers. In the ladies’ chorus there were several young 
girls studying with Fri. Wally Spliet, Fri. von Kotzebue’s 
collaborator in her singing school. The latter, Miss Spliet, 
some time ago undertook very successful extensive concert 
tours on the Continent. Both ladies enjoy great popularity 
in Dresden. 

Mahler’s grand Symphony, played by the Royal Orches- 
tra, and the “Dresden Composers’ Night,” by the Trenkler 
Band, will be recorded in my next letter. A, INGMAN 


Gerard-Thiers. 


Bingyrenepeas cies January 11 Albert Gerard-Thiers will 
give a special course of ten weeks in musical inter- 
pretation based on the principles laid down in his “Tech- 
nique of Musical Expression.” The class will be held on 
Saturday afternoons from 3 to 4:30 
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The course presented covers about twenty standard 


classical and popular compositions which will 


explained and illustrated, and will be valuable alike to the 


be analyzed, 


teacher, student artist and those who love for itself and de- 
sire a complete practical understanding of the laws of in- 
terpretation. 

The course does not in any way touch upon vocal method, 
but is welcomed by vocal teachers as a scientific and valu- 
able help to their work 

As a lecturer Mr. Thiers is meeting with continued suc- 
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cess. His lecture at New Rochelle on December 7 was 


spoken of as follows: 














An audience comprising me of ‘ ‘ r r f 
and surrounding towr attended the lecture ng recital given by 
Albert Gerard-Thiers at Trinity | H : I Ay evening 

Mr. Thiers proved an idea! lecturer, a mar f broad, cultured 

nd, wide experience and an art n t satisfying in its maturity and 
finish His voice, a lyric tenor, was f e te " et f 
selections, but it proved ar g x n eac ele n and 
fully proved the wort ‘4 s neiples } enunciated 
n such a practi j nal wa He 1 | K ence 
t r ran h | e ex i the ‘ g i 
cre und end ’ ega 1 porta i 
letails at concern the te c f e, 1 g i preta n 
n vocal music So fa g wa r s and 
with such a marve r € ve Vv et he a r e were 

i t et the st g er 1 Vig y ite € € t 
the program 

The Ladies’ Ct al Clut el the P e have been 
able to bring su an the New Rochelle Pioneer, 
Saturday, December 7, 1901 

Henry G. Hancnuett.—Dr, Henry G t com 
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menced his interpretation class auspiciously last Thursday 
morning, with pupils both of his own preparation and from 
other teachers. After a general inquiry into what was 


properly to be considered under the head of interpretation, 


> member ot 


the class, and generally 
interest was displayed 


cluded till the hour had considerably more than elapsed 


some pieces were played each by more 
° : 





So much 





the class could not be con 


The first two numbers of the “Well Tempered Clavichord,’ 


Grieg’s “Cradle Sor and Liszt’s “Rigoletto Paraphrase,” 





iry 16 at 10 o'clock. 





were selected for the meeting on Jan 
After the next meeting of the class three weeks will elapse 
before the third session, and during this time Dr. Hanchett 


will be occupied with a number of distant recitals, begin 
ning with one in Chicago, and touring from there south 


ward as far as New Orleans, and back through Nashville. 
He will return in time to begin a new course of recitals 


rse, in February, giving four 





in the Board of Education c 
such recitals during that month. 
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The Temple Choir, 

DDRESSES, music and awarding of prizes made 
up the attractive program of the sixth annual 
meeting of the Temple Choir, held Monday 

evening, January 6, in the lecture room of the Baptist 

Temple. There seems no end to the enthusiasm and good 

work accomplished by this body of singers through the 

conductor, Edward Morris Bowman. During the past 
year the rehearsals were well attended, and accordingly 
the singing at the Sunday services and the weekday con- 
certs is on a plane of unusual excellence. THe Musica. 

CouRIER is more interested in the musical progress of the 

choir than in the social life, although the one no doubt in- 

fluences the other 10 some extent. When we state that 

Mr. Bowman’s choir sings like a finely trained oratorio 

society, readers in other cities will understand how well 

the choir sings. The musical program on the night of 
the annual meeting was augmented by selections from the 

Temple Orchestra. The choir sang a chorus from 

Gounod’s “Redemption” and Beethoven’s “Hallelujah 

Chorus.” Violin and ’cello solos were played by Miss 

Morgan and Mr. Anderson. Addresses were made by 

William C. Redfield, president of the music department of 

the Brooklyn Institute (and recently appointed Commis- 

sioner of Public Works by Borough President Swan- 
strom), and Carmon R. Hetfield, president of the Temple 

Choir. In the course of his remarks Mr. Redfield paid a 

well deserved tribute to Conductor Bowman. Encour- 

aging reports were read by Charles L. Jones, treasurer of 

the choir; the corresponding secretary, Miss Bessie M. 
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3owman; the recording secretary, Mrs. Frances M. 
Wright; the registrar, Henry P. Toombs, and the libra- 
rians, Joseph W. Ferguson, chief; William H, Hamblin, 
Alexander E. Melville, David English, Robert N. Hal- 
lock, S. S. Wood and Samuel R. Estey, assistant librarians. 
While the orchestra played Moszkowski’s familiar Sere- 
nade, the conductor's gift to the fourth division, a replica 
of Lucca della Robbia’s “Singing Boy,” was unveiled. 
About fifty members of the choir (there are four divi- 
sions) were presented with books about music and mu- 
sicians as rewards for faithfulness. Several received de 


luxe editions of popular oratorios. 
Venth-Kronold String Quartet. 

The members of the Venth-Kronold String Quartet 
gave the third concert in the series at Wissner Hall on 
Monday night, January 6. George W. Jenkins, tenor; 
Paul Martin, piano, and Frank Warner, accompanist, as- 
sisted in a program of unusual interest. Two quartets 
were played—one by Carl Venth, the leader of the quartet, 
and the other by Schumann. Mr. Venth’s work in the 
key of G major is a joyous composition save for the one 
slow movement, the Adagio, which, while sad, is not 
sadness of the hopeless kind. The themes are strong, and 
best of all there are no superfluous bars to confuse the 
listener. Mr. Jenkins sang in heroic style the “Celeste 
\ida,” from Verdi’s opera, and three songs—‘Still wie 
die Nacht,” by Bohm; “Boots and Saddles,” by Buck, 
and “A Rose Fable,” by Hawley. Mr. Jenkins’ accom- 
paniments were admirably played by Mr. Warner. Mr. 
Kronold and Mr. Martin gave a delightful performance 
of Rubinstein’s Sonata in D major for ’cello and piano. 

_ 
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Conductor Downs, of the Choral. Art Society, continues 
his labor of love in the study of old music written sev- 


eral centuries ago for the Roman Catholic Church. At 
the first concert this season, given in Association Hall 
last Wednesday evening, the first part of the program was 
devoted mainly to music of this character. As beautiful 
as any of this music, however, was the “Cherubim Song,” 
composed by Tschaikowsky for the Russian Church. 
Christmas music and songs by modern composers com- 
pleted the list of compositions sung at the concert. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Slumber Song” and a setting for Burns’ “Red, 
Red Rose,” by George Edward Costello, one of the 
basses of the society, was in the list. 


Grosse-Thomason’s Musical Meeting. 

Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason give a musical meeting 
at her school for piano, 340 Fulton street, last Friday 
afternoon, at which the pupils were assisted by Mrs. Laura 
Phelps, violinist, and Oliver Anderson, ’cellist. The pro- 


gram follows: 


Chefstetas Tree Mase. cc ccccccscccosccvsccccsvccscecessceccoconses Gade 
FD ain bo 6 bith 6h beta h-1k assests. ccnsnesesiguesossecesesecose Wilm 
Gladys Best (pupil of Miss Perkins). 

Rds. Ge TR cesencccccdaccpactnvinccvenesnsesvecesnesioccnss Chaminade 
Adele Koch, 

Nocturne, E flat... cccccccccccccvcccscevcccsccevcvceccossccecovees Chopin 
Louise T. Ditmas. 

Ee EN, Sn siacnsadade cpeaswass ddsscdiecnasaised Goltermann 
Mr. Anderson. 

POON 6 6c sivnvacvetdacdnisastessbdertrantveiinndasstoons Paderewski 
Mabel Anderson (pupil of Mr. Bassett). 

On Wings of Song..........ccecececcceeeeeeeeeeses+Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Julia H. Fincke. 

Trio for piano and ’cello (first movement)..............0.0ee+++++-5itt 


Mabel Anderson, Laura Phelps and Oliver Anderson, 

Miss Mabel Anderson proved especially gifted, and little 
Gladys Best, who is only eleven years old, delighted the 
andience with her musical playing. 

A Week of Concerts. 

Hugo Troetschel’s organ recital at the German Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, on Schermerhorn street, last Mon- 
day night (January 13), opened an important musical week. 
Mr. Troetschel was assisted by Miss Marie Adele Stilwell, 
contralto soloist of the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church. The program speaks for itself: 


nt 21) 10 MD non cuca ealaanign sd eseteneesnineserscneeiaen auue 


PN Se S. icpdataepebonnddenstesdsesecetseeesssineesacansns Gottschalk 





earns TE Gis i ocvescdcccccccecesusépecesces Wagner 
Solo, Cavatina, Fac Ut Portem (Stabat Mater). .........++.+- Rossini 
Miss Marie Adele Stilwell. 
UMNO | nn cadwonsdscadvconsedhcedebelLseiesscbieas enssesbbanuedwas Chauvet 
Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 
Pitth Organ Sonata, te D.....cccocccccccccsceeccescceseses Mendelssohn 
Soli— 
PE. cconevuadeveieddssibeeoevet eeubdebeenetseoseneae Chaminade 
a TE HN inode écbosinssckcenveciieeceskarssteusead Chaminade 
Miss Marie Adele Stilwell. 
Ee OO Ty dsact-c sn pevansucmn sass dingeeteteseeanes Wagner 
eS I Sccatnosvisdaseineieces scnsieesennt Debat-Ponsan 
J <= 


In memory of Josef Rheinberger, who died in Germany 
November 25, 1901, the Tonkiinstler Society devoted the 
meeting held last evening (Tuesday) entirely to the per- 
formance of music by the deceased composer. Josef Weiss 
and William H. Barber played the piano duet for two 
pianos in A minor. Mrs. Alexander Rihm, soprano, and 
Herman F. Dietmann, baritone, sang three duets. The 
other ensemble numbers included a Quartet, for piano, 
violin, viola and ’cello (in E flat) and the Quintet in C 
major, for piano, two violins and ’cello, was played by Louis 
V. Saar, piano; Henry Schradieck, first violin; Ludwig 
Marum, second violin; Carl Hauser, viola; Arthur Laser, 
cello. 

J 

To-night (Wednesday) the Prospect Heights Choral 
Society will open its sixth season with a concert at the 
First Reformed Church, Seventh avenue and Carroll 
street. The Clary Concert Company, consisting of Mary 


Louise Clary, contralto; Miss Celia Schiller, pianist, and 
John Cheshire, harpist, will assist the society in a most 
attractive program. 


fH 


Musicians in all parts of Greater New York will be in- 
terested in the announcement that at the Brooklyn con- 
cert by the Boston Symphorty Orchestra, Friday evening, 
January 17, Harold Bauer, the pianist, will play Liszt’s 
“Todtentanz.” No one seems to recall when this work 
was played here before. Some have declared it to be the 
first performance, but it is never quite safe to be positive 
in making statements regarding the first performances of 
old works, for no sooner is the statement made than some 
old musician with a memory and a scrap book “bobs up” 
and sends in a correction. “The Todtentanz,” a para- 
phrase on “Dies Ire” (‘“‘Day of Wrath”), is written in 
three forms, for two pianos, one piano and for orchestra 
and piano. At the Brooklyn concert the one for orches- 
tra and piano will be played. As the work is not as long 
as a concerto, Mr. Bauer will fill out the time allotted to 
the soloist by playing Schumann’s “Allegro Appassionato,” 
another unfamiliar composition. It is from an artist like 
Bauer that we may expect novelties, or unfamiliar works, 
which are as welcome as novelties. Bauer is a thinker as 
well as a poet, and the prospect of hearing him again is 
one that makes us all glad. The orchestral numbers at 
the concert will be the overture to Weber’s “Freischiitz”; 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B minor, and the 
Minuet, Ballet of Sylphs and Rakoczy March, from Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 


 & 


Saturday night, January 18, Miss Helen Niebuhr, con- 
tralto, will assist the Kneisel Quartet at the concert in 
Association Hall. 


New Series of Recitals. 


The Brooklyn Institute announces a new series of song 
and violin recitals for January 23, February 6, February 
27 and March 27. The artists engaged for the series are 
David Bispham, Bertha Bucklin, Mrs. Caroline Mihr 
Hardy, soprano; Miss Alice Sovereign, contralto; Paul 
Duiault, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, basso; Mrs. Marie 
Zimmerman, soprano; Mme. Gertrude Stein-Bailey, con 
tralto; Ellison van Hoose, tenor; Julian Walker, basso; 
Plunket Greene, baritone, and Miss Mary T. Williamson, 
pianist. 


Brooklyn Is Waking Up. 


The demonstration which greeted Jan Kubelik after his 
second recital in Brooklyn is but another indication that 
Brooklyn has waked up with the new year and the in- 
auguration of the reform administration. The spectacle of 
several hundred people, two-thirds of them women, gath 
ered about the stage door to watch the departure of a mu 
sical lion is one common enough in other cities, but the 
writer would not have believed it of Brooklyn had she not 
witnessed the thing with her own eyes. Of course, the 
jocose reporters on the daily papers somewhat exaggerated. 
When men make women the butt of their wit and sarcasm, 
they seem to forget the idiotic goings on at a football 
game or a political meeting. While a number of women 
cheered Kubelik on his way to the carriage and a few 
shook hands with him, there was no attempt to kiss the 
young violinist, as one report stated, nor did any woman 
ask him for a lock of his hair, as another foolish reporter 
said. Most of the women in the crowd were young, and 
all of them were accompanied by escorts or chaperons, 
and while they manifested enthusiasm, not one overstepped 
the bounds of propriety. Since Paderewski won the uni- 
versal admiration of the women of this country no artist 
succeeded in doing it until Kubelik came. Like Pader- 
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most perfect manners. It is these traits, combined with the Tiemann; first vice-president, Albert E. Kleinert; second BOSTON SYMPHONY. 
great music, that appeal to women of refinement and _ vice-president, Henry Ploch; secretary, Emil Rose; cor- HIS week the Boston Symphony Orchestra is on 
arouse them to be more demonstrative than usual. responding secretary, Bernard Klein; financial secretary, tour and presents the following concerts in the re- 





. a cenz Mink; trustees, A. Fehmel, Adam Schlig and Frar 
S. G. Pratt’s Pupils’ Concerts. Kunzinger. 


HE pupils of the West End Private School of Piano = : : - 











“ iano Richard Keene; treasurer, John Hummel; archivist, Vin- spective cities 


1k PROGRAMS 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA 


Monday Evening, Janvary 13, at 8:1 








Playing, of which S. G. Pratt is the principal, gave Overture, Dedication of the House Beethoven 
their second concert Friday evening before an audience “ROSE DARK THE SOLEMN SUNSET.” eee eens -_ ae —— 
that tested the capacity of the spacious rooms at 176 West By Frank Seymour Hastings. _ pl sac aes a pat r. No. 6, Pathétique T'schaikowsky 
Eighty-sixth street. ERE is a song well worth the attention of the Amer- Overture, Athalic Mendelssohn 

Miss Florence E. Clements made her first appearance, ican singer of to-day, the poem by an American, Soloist, Harold Bauer 
playing Thome’s “Simple Aveu” and an etude by Wollen- Richard Watson Gilder, the music by that popular Ameri salliadi Siitta a” ieee dikiasians 
haupt; the former with taste and expression and the latter can composer, Hastings, whose “Red, Red Rose” is sung ru ait Hers sae pe om ta a0 © 
with brilliancy and dash. Little Evelyn Thomas showed ]] over, and whose other songs are making their mark Orchestral Suite in E. minor, Indian MacDowel 
great progress in two numbers by Lack and Biela, and Beginning in contemplative mood, it moves on naturally Concerto for piano, in G minor Saint-Saéns 
Beatrice Goodman pleased her friends with a thoughtful and effectively, the bold modulation to G flat at the bottom *’™?"°™ No. 1 : oa $e speeenneamel 
and almost flawless performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, of the first page challenging attention. The third verse is 3 —— oe 
op. 26 (the first movement). in nine-eight time, the effect that of triplets, presto agi ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA 

Miss Anna Durkes made her début with an impressive ato, the onward rush reaching a fine climax Gutiiiy Deentnn, tenes te, & 6 
and spirited production of Mr. Pratt's impromptu “Ola,” Overture, Der Freischutz Weber 
while Mis. H. B. Lewis contributed a thoughtful and a te Unfinished Symphon Schuber 
carefully shaded rendition of the Adagio from Sonata, Mtg CORpane See Goldmark 

NI “Rose dark the solemn sunset.” rhree mover Damnation of Faust Berlioz 
op. 2, No. 3, by Beethoven. ‘isi Soloist, Miss Olive Mead. 

Miss Lulu Eggleston (the holder of the F. C. Have- Biden Watson Oilder Transposed Music by 
meyer, Jr., free scholarship) surprised and delighted the Moderato seks RRS OR CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK 
audience with a masterly performance of Schumann's Voice. 64 £j = i = ; = Thursday Evening, January 16, at 8 
“Kreisleriana,” Nos. 4 and 5, and the difficult ‘“Gno- Overture, Der Freischutz Weber 
menreigen” of List. dees nisin Smiter in Bio Soe 
Miss Nellie E. Andrews, daughter of the distinguished ie po T ig 7 a ied wa vce 2 fr o Aen . i. of | acon “ ol ce 
organist, evidenced the remarkable progress made under Piano.) wv si “ B , Soloist, Harold Baves 
4 SS = nt tie 2 + = t 
Mr. Pratt’s tutelage with a soulful and tone singing per- BRS F 3 re===E= ip j 
formance of Chopin’s Nocturne in B major and a crisp of CADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN 
and brilliant rendition of Liszt’s “Spinnlied.” - Friday Evening, January 17, at 8 
The program concluded with Master Thibault’s ex- F as3 =" — ie eewig - 2 = 2 = = +4 atk wecameee es te minor S te 
hibition of virtuosity in Chopin’s “Impromptu” in F fF a Ge Goehenen-et Tat asthe my thought of Sinise An BAP li fo . we a ‘ 
sharp and the Scherzo in B flat minor. These were given ” oe ee | _—s Todtentanz , 
with such feeling and refinement, as well as power and Fess neat hi® #: rig iii frRc 3 — 3] = Three movements from Damnation of Faust Berhwoz 
fiery dash, as to fairly electrify the audience \* | o° | | | Soloist, Harold Bauc 
Miss Bianca Holley contributed much to the evening’s i} —_— os \F » of ete a gti ame. s-sisg og i 
pleasure with some English ballads, sung with grace and Eas é ———— : — Pie any = HALL, NEW YORK 
artistic finish. iictiacenk wk me Be manag c ee ee oe 
ae erese.ed arce ; r . 
a Siorhony No.1 in B one 
The Carl Concerts. thee With ne star in the Hew = ems, Aad Soloist, Miss Olive M 
ILLIAM C. CARL will inaugurate the new organ —— Pee FS 
. . ; wet ‘Pe a «6 ie * we 

in the Central Presbyterian Church, New York \¢ sas — Mr, AND Mrs. Meyn’s Twetrtu Nicut Party.—Mr. and 
city, Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, pastor, on Friday even- a [4 ae Mrs. Heinrich Meyn gave a Twelfth Night Party at their 
ing of this week, with a recital. Mr. Carl will be assisted Ese — — iz? a 3 e+ studio recently, to which some sixty guests were bidden 
by C. E. Ives, the organist of the church, in a brilliant pro The supper was served by Sherry Miss Martina John 
gram. aie ieeihiinies stone, violin, and Miss Marguerite Hall and Messrs 

M. Henri Dallier, organist of St. Eustache, Paris, maser Averill, Bradley and Meyn gave some musical selections 
is writing an organ work for Mr. Carl, and Henry W. j Sh os A qu t of Tyroleans entertained the guests, and another 
Nichol has dedicated a Prelude and Fugue to the Amer- It is dedicated to “F. F. C.,” whose initials will be ree quartet (Neapolitans) played after supper for the dancing 
ican organist. ognized as those of a recent highest lady in the land, and 4,, mg the guests were many well-known musicians, such 


Mr. Carl will make a Southern tour the last week in who, with Gilder, the poet, and Hastings, the banker-cor 


January, and is having a remarkably successful season. poser, forms part of the summer colony at Greenwich anc 
Buzzard’s Bay. 





key. The text: 
“* Rose Dark the Solemn Sunset.’’ 


Worps By RicHarp Watson GILDER 


Emil Reyl Claassen’s Successor. 


MIL REYL is Arthur Claassen’s successor as the 
musical director of the United Singers of Brooklyn 
Delegates from over thirty societies attended the annual — pre Ogata tit ong 
meeting held last Sunday at Arion Hall, Brooklyn. The With one star in the heavens. 
election of the regular board of officers was peaceful, but And one star in the sea. 





there was more or ‘less excitement over the selection of a 


es ~ On high no ls » is lighted, 
conductor. Originally there were five candidates, Carl SS ee ee 


as Emil Paur, Jean Gérardy, David Bispham, Gregory 
Hast, Bruno S. Huhn, Victor Harris, Albert Morris Bagby, 
Victor Beigel, Charles Dyer, Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, 


Originally for low voice, it is also to be had in the higher yyicg Jennie Dutton, Marguerite Merington, Miss Mc 


Chesney, Mr. Crawford and others 


3ACHELLER BerorE THE 400.—Last Wednesday night 
Willis E. Bacheller, the tenor, gave a recital at the home 
of Commodore Elbridge Gerry, before the “crowned heads” 
of the 400, which included the Goulds, Astors, Vanderbilts, 
Fishes, Goelets, and so on. It was a very successful af 


fair, about 200 being present; at an early date he is to 




















ane . ‘ . . Nor where the long waves flow, ' ell _ -, om an 
Fiqué having withdrawn. Four entered the race, Ernst a en 7 ees gr phen a repeat the affair with Calvé The songs most liked were 
Kumpermann, Ernst Scharph, Florestan Domanascheditz And the shadow-star below these: 
and Emil Reyl. As they say in the world of politics, Mr Memory Edna Park 
. T ight o +, the da ss Old Plaid Shawl , 
Reyl was elected by a large majority. The votes stood, Light of my life, the darkne i Plaid Shaw Hayne 
r, - wl _ ee : i Comes with the twilight dream; There Little Girl Campion 
Reyl, 41; Scharph, 9; Kumpermann, 13; Domanascheditz, § Thow ert the belabt ster shining Good-By Read 
The other officers elected were: President, August H. And I but the shadowy gleam Songs from Eliland Von Fielitz 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. TENOR. 
WEST: EAST: ORATORIO and CONCERT. 
CHARLES R. BAKER, WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
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Mrs. Elsa von Grave Jonas appeared at Detroit in a 
piano recital recently 

Fritz Stahlberg, member of the Pittsburg Orchestra is 
also a composer. 

Miss Henriette Berger Blanke, of Detroit, Mich., is a 
composer of popular music. 

In Springfield, Mass., a song recital was given on Jan- 
uary 8 by Mrs. Margaret Gerry Guckenberger. 

The engagement of Mrs. Von Tosch, the American vio- 
linist, to Edgar Speyer, of London, is announced. 

Miss Lillie James, well-known as a favorite teacher at 
Baylor College, Belton, Tex., was recently married. 

Chas. M. Davis, of Natchez, Miss., is organist of the 
Prytania Street Presbytgrian Church, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Lena Eva Alden, of Terre Haute, Ind., gave a re- 
cital at the Baldwin music rooms, Indianapolis, on the 4th. 

Miss Clementine Varney, pupil of William Dennett, of 
Portland, Me., is spoken of as having a sweet soprano 
voice 

December 27, at Conservatory Hall, Chattanooga, 
lenn., pupils of the Southern Conservatory of Music gave 
a recital 

A. E, Waite has been engaged as organist of the Union 
Church, Rockville, Conn., to succeed the late Prof. George 
A. Mietzke. 

Max Leckner desires to inform his patrons and friends 
that he has taken a studio in the Newton-Claypool Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

At Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., the 475th and 
470th free organ recitals were given January 4 and 5 by 
Arthur Dunham, ef Chicago. 

Michael J. Johnson, organist of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Lowell, Mass., has just completed twenty-five years of con- 
inuous service at that church. 

Miss Lillian J. Jeffreys, pianist, assisted by Miss Flor- 
ence Visanska, violinist, gave a recital in Association 
Hall, Newark, N. J., January 13. 

Miss Lillian Hofmann, a pupil of James Richards, gave 
a piano recital in Peoria, Ill., December 28, assisted by 
Mr. Richards and Migs Jessie Weston. 

At Elmira, N. Y., December 31, Robert C. Weigester, 
assisted by Miss Edith C. Gardner, Miss Anna L. Johnson 
and Horton P. Spaulding, gave a recital. 

Miss Sibyl Hamlin, a young pianist of promise, is a 
pupil of Charles F, Boylan, Rochester, N. Y. She gave a 
delightiul program at his studio recently. 

\rthur H. Turner gave the eighteenth of his free organ 
recitals at Springfield, Mass., on January 6, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Bessie M. Royce, soprano. 

The choir of the Christian Church, Bellaire, W. Va., 
has been reorganized, and several new members added. It 
will be under the direction of J. H. Hopkins. 

\ recital was recently given at Galesburg, Ind., by pupils 
of Miss Mary L. Montgomery, assisted by Miss Jessie 
Pool Dille, Miss Ruth Kammerling and Walter Schofield. 

George Haydn Bromby, organist and choirmaster of the 
parish church at Cumberland, England, has accepted a posi- 
tion as organist and choirmaster of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Kingston, N. Y. 

John Lince will soon be heard in song recitals in Texas, 
being engaged to give a concert at an early date with the 


" HERMANN KLEIN, 


Studio for Instruction in Singing, 
120 West 7Ist Street, New York. 
Among those artists who have at various times horfored Mr. Klein by 
studying works, &c., &c., with him are the following: 


Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre, Madame Alice Esty. 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Mile. Olitzka, 

Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Eugene Oudin, 
Mr. Joseph O’ Mara, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contraito; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 


Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 











Quartet Society of Galveston; another date being with the 
Quartet Club of Dallas. 

The last part of January or the first of February Col- 
eridge Taylor’s cantata, ‘““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” will 
be presented at Syracuse, N. Y., under the direction of 
Prof, Hamlin E. Cogswell. 

The following new quartet choir has been engaged for 
the Baptist Church, Cohoes, N. Y.: Soprano, Miss Flor- 
ence W. Helm, Watervliet; contralto, Mrs. F. A. Doty, 
Troy; tenor, W. A. Simmonds, Troy; bass, William Mc- 
Loughlin, Troy. 

The Professional Singers’ Chorus, of Detroit, Mich., 
resuined rehearsals in the Michigan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, G. Arthur Depew director. A chorus concert will be 
given January 28. Work was resumed on the cantata, 
“The Mission of Music.” 

A violin and piano sonata, composed in a tent near 
Cheyenne Cafion, a few miles southwest of Colorado 
Springs, Col., by Prof. Rubin Goldmark, director of the 
Colorado Coilege Conservatory of Music, is to be pro- 
duced in Vienna in February. 

Joseph Calhoun, tenor soloist of the First Reformed 
Church, of Albany, N. Y., has accepted the position of 
tenor soloist in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, of Troy. The 
position was made vacant by the resignation of Dr. C. P. 
Stimpson, removing to New York city. 

At the National Eisteddfod held at Racine, Wis., on Jan- 
uary I, in the mixed chorus competition, ‘““O, Great Is the 
Depth!” (St. Paul’), by Mendelssohn, and “Sunset” (un- 
accompanied), by Daniel Protheroe, of Milwaukee, for a 
prize of $500, the Milwaukee Male Chorus, led by Griffith 
Hughes, won. 

The Shorter College, of Rome, Ga., has a musical de- 
partment. Mrs. T. J. Sinimons is the dean and Heinrich 
Pfitzner, together with her, teaches music, assisted by Miss 
Virginia I. Pell, and Ella Kleiber-Finlay, Bertha Patterson 
and Mildred Jones. Annie C. Worrill has charge of the 
voice; J. Fowler Richardson is professor of the pipe or- 
gan, and Alexander Finlay of the violin and orchestral 
instruments. 


Announcement From the New York College of Music. 


O those interested in musical education it is well known 
that most exceptional talent is found among those 
who are financially utterly unable to develop the same. 

Such pupils have received, during the last thirteen years, 
free instruction at the New York College of Music. 

Some of our well-known pianists have been enabled to 
reach their present position through this provision of the 
college. 

As a result, however, the number of applications for 
free scholarship has been so great of late that it has become 
necessary to increase the funds for the support of those 
unable to pay, but gifted with exceptional talent. 

To aid them Alexander Lambert has decided to give a 
concert at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall Friday 
afternoon, January 31, 1902, at 3 o’clock. Tickets (no re- 
served seats) $1, and boxes $10 each, can be obtained at the 
New York College of Music, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street. 








KATHARINE PeLton.—One of the special features of Miss 
Katharine Pelton’s first Tuesday afternoon musicale, in 
January, was the singing of her talented pupil, Miss Grace 
Beattys, of Ossining, N. Y. Miss Beattys displayed a voice 
of good quality, which has evidently been carefully placed 
and trained. Miss Pelton has been her only teacher. 
Charles Russell and Miss Henriette Weber gave a move- 
ment from the Boellman Sonata for ’cello and piano, and 
Miss Pelton sang songs to the evident delight of a large 
number of cultivated guests. 


DAYTON PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, Ohio, gave a 
good performance of Handel’s “Messiah” on the 
night of New Year’s Eve, December 31. The soloists were 
Miss Clara Turpen, soprano; Mrs. Ida Smith-Lemon, con- 
tralto; William A. Lemon, tenor; F. E. Tunison, basso. 
William H, Reussenzehn assisted at the organ, and the di- 
rector was W. L. Blumenschein, who has done noble work 
in advancing the artistic status of the society. The ora- 
torio was presented at the Grace M. E. Church. It was 
the eighty-seventh concert of the society, which was or- 
ganized twenty-eight years ago. The officers of the society 
are: Joseph A. Wortman, president; Harry H. Prugh, 
vice-president ; Edward P. Deis, treasurer; Miss Daisy W. 
Fletcher, secretary; music committee, Frederick A. Funk 
houser, Miss Nannie B. Williams, C. M. Huddle; W. L. 
Blumenschein, director; William G. Zwick, librarian; Miss 
Eva Crawford, accompanist. 


Jessie SuHay.—Miss Jessie Shay, solo pianist at the 
Kubelik recitals, is receiving favorable criticisms in every 
city. To those previously published, we add the following: 

Miss Shay is a pianist who plays well, remarkably well, for she 
has a good technic, good tone and a refined musical way of play 
ing that is distinctly pleasing. Miss Shay was happiest in her en 
core, which she played very brilliantly indeed and with much charm 

Soston Transcript, December 16, 1901 





Miss Shay, with much feeling and thorough technic, interpreted 
compositions by Liszt, Schloezer and Mozskowski.—Brooklyn Stand 
ard-Union, December 24, 1901, 

Miss Shay showed that she is a brilliant artist. Her touch is vel 
vety in its softness and her phrasing flawless. Her playing of “Etin 
celles,"" by Moszkowski, and of a concert study by Schloezer were 
brilliant in the extreme. So was her playing, as an encore, of a 
tremolo by Gottschalk. Considerable strength was shown in Miss 
Shay’s playing of Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, and the accents, 
lights and shades were ingeniously and effectively managed. Ap 
plause and recalls that followed every number indicated the pleasure 
she gave the audience.—Brooklyn Eagle, December 24, 1901. 

The concert was agreeably varied with piano playing by Miss 
Jessie Shay. Equipped with a finely developed technic, she plays 
with a crispness and fluency that command admiration.—Newark 
(N. J.) News, January 4, 1902. 

With the Lilliputian virtuoso was the petite artist, Miss Jessic 
Shay. Miss Shay’s technic is painfully perfect. If she would only 
make a mistake sometimes or forget a note it would improve her 
performance. Her appearance is captivating, and her playing flaw 
less.—Newark (N, J.) Advertiser, January 4, 1902 


Amy Murray.—Miss Amy Murray has been engaged to 
give an “Afternoon of Scottish Song,” by the Goshen 
Vocal Society, Rev. Robert Bruce Clark, conductor. 
Miss Murray’s January dates include: Wallingford, Conn., 
Library Association, January 10; Monday Club, Danbury, 
Conn., Jannary 13; Grace Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., January 14; Local Chapter, D. A. R., Johnstown, 
N. Y., January 16; hospital benefit, Oswego, N. Y., Jan 
uary 17. Miss Murray appeared with success before the 
Musical Club, of Goshen, on December 30. Her accompani 
ments were played by Charles Edmund Work. The follow 
ing extract is from a report in the Jndependent Republican, 
of Goshen: 

Last night at the handsome home of J. W. Gott, on South street, 
in the presence of the Musical Club and a number of its guests, 
Miss Amy Murray gave what she terms “An Evening of Scottish 
Song.” The old-time bards of Scotland never had a more graceful 
interpreter of their compositions. Of Scottish ancestry herself, the 
arranging of these old ballads has been a labor of love with Miss 
Murray, and she sings them with an earnestness and feeling that 
cannot fail to impress her listeners. Miss Murray possesses a pure 
soprano voice that combines strength and sweetness, an attractive 
presence and an eloquence of facial expression and dramatic power 
that is at all times expressive of the sentiment underlying her songs 

Independent Republican, Goshen, N. Y., December 31, 1901. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, { 

December 28, 1901 j 

N my last letter I alluded briefly to Mark Ham- 

bourg’s third piano recital at the Queen’s Hall. 

Owing to the fact that the exigencies of the mail 

obliged the letter to be sent off before the concert 

took place, it was impossible to do more than to 

speak of the program itself. It would be, how- 

ever, unfair to put the young pianist off with so scanty a 

notice, for he is, without a doubt, a player with a very 

great future. Pianists with plenty of execution and fluency 

are by no means uncommon nowadays, but it is not often 

that one comes across a young player with the originality 

that is one of the leading characteristics of Mark Ham- 

bourg’s performances. He is, it is true, still somewhat un- 

even, but complete artistic development is not to be ex- 

pected at his age, and most of his defects are such as will 
probably be remedied by ‘time. 

Of his Saturday's performances by far the best was that 
which he gave of Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, op. 31, 
No. 3, and this was all the more welcome since he has 
hardly displayed his talents at their best in Beethoven’s mu- 
sic on previous occasions. On Saturday, however, he 
showed a sympathy with the music and a degree of artistic 
ability that have hitherto been hardly suspected, at any 
rate with regard to his readings of the classical composers, 
and he played the sonata with a finish that left nothing to 
be desired. Mark Hambourg’s technic is admitted to be 
of the highest order, and he has fingers like iron, and a 
tHlexible wrist that most pianists would envy. 

These stood him in very good stead in the beautiful 
scherzo of the sonata, while they were shown to even better 
advantage in some lighter pieces toward the end of the pro- 
gram, such as Schulhoff’s “La Trille” and Sinigaglia’s 
Staccato study. 

To say, however, that Mark Hambourg is a fully de- 
veloped pianist would be going rather too far, though his 
recent performancés show great promise. He has still 
something to learn, especially with regard to his playing of 
Chopin. He included a group of Chopin pieces in the pro- 
gram of his recital, and it must be confessed that his per- 
formances of these were not altogether satisfactory. Tech- 
nically his playing of the G sharp minor study was beyond 
reproach, but it conveyed the impression that he was play- 
ing to the gallery. The sentiment, too, of the other Bal- 
lade in A flat and of the Nocturne in G he overdid, and ex- 
aggeration was the keynote of his readings of both of these 
beautiful works. Chopin, however, is one of the most dif- 
ficult of composers to play well, and it is impossible for 
any pianist to become a Paderewski or a Pachmann with- 
out years of study and experience. Time will doubtless 
work wonders with Mark Hambourg’s playing, even if he 
is now apt to be led astray occasionally by sheer enthu 


siasm; it is a gift of the gods, and the pianist who is 
without it must infallibly remain in the second rank. 
eS & 

On December 26, Boxing Day, the indefatigable Robert 
Newman inaugurated a fresh season of promenade con- 
certs. The English public has certainly to thank the 
Queen’s Hall manager for the care he has taken that its 
musical education should be complete. Before Queen’s 
Hall was opened, good orchestral concerts were few and 
far between, and the cheaper seats were so expensive, so 
to speak, and so limited in number that only the most en- 
thusiastic musicians, or those that could boast of better 
lined purses than fall to the lot of most devotees of the 
art, could hope to gain more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the works of the great masters. Now, however, the 
case is altered altogether. The man in the street knows his 
Beethoven symphonies as well as he knows his A B C, 
and Tschaikowsky’s secrets have been unlocked for him 

eS = 

The consequence is that the programs of the first week’s 
concerts are voted stale, though a few years ago they 
would have more than passed muster. While admitting 
that everything played has been, beyond a doubt, a master- 
piece of its kind, we confess to a craving for something 
newer. No one will deny the beauty of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, of Tschaikowsky’s “1812,” and Weber's 
“Oberon” overture, of the “Peer Gynt” Suite, or of the 
numberless Wagner excerpts that still occupy the Monday 
nights’ programs. Mr. Wood, however, has played them so 
often that we cannot help wishing that he would go on to 
something else, with which we are not quite so familiar. 

During the last season of promenade concerts he was 
very kind to us, and gave us no fewer than three new sym 
phonies, besides a number of novelties by the English, 
American and Continental composers, and though they were 
naturally of unequal merit many of them were very well 
worth hearing, indeed, and the experiment was an un 
doubted success. So far the programs do not promise 
nearly so well. This, however, may quite well be due to 
the fact that a large portion of the Queen’s Hall supporters 
must be out of town, and that the audiences for whom 
Mr. Newman is catering at the moment do not take kindly 
to novelties. But there is still plenty of time for improve 
ment. The concerts continue till the beginning of Feb 
ruary, and before then it is to be hoped that that little 
phrase, “First time in England,” will often find a place in 
the programs. 

The exodus of English musicians to America proceeds 
apace, and hard on the departure of Hermann Klein comes 
the news that Edwin H. Lemare has accepted the post 
of official organist of Pittsburg. Music lovers in Lon- 
don will part with Mr. Lemare with some regret, for 
he was quite the most popular of organists here, and he 
fully deserved the position which he had won for himself 
His recitals at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, always at 
tracted large audiences, and he has been giving lately an 
excellent series of recitals at Queen’s Hall. Mr. Lemare 
is a fine executant and a thorough artist, while he has also 
won fame by his remarkable transcriptions of orchestral 
pieces for the organ. The advisability of transcribing 
pieces by Wagner, Brahms and other great orchestral 
writers may be questioned, but Mr. Lemare’s workmanship 
is so fine that his productions were always interesting. 

Next week the seventeenth annual meeting of the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians will take place at the Hotel 
Cecil. The proceedings open on Monday with a reception, 
and they continue till Friday. By far the most interesting 
concert will be that of Tuesday evening, when there will 
be performed the seven orchestral works selected from 
seventy-eight sent in by little known composers at the in- 
vitation of the Scarborough Committee. The favored com- 
posers are Rutland Broughfon, Ralph Horner, H. A. Keyser, 
Colin McAlpin, Paul Stoeving, Arthur N. Wight and Josef 
Holbrooke. The concert should be one of the greatest in- 
terest 


(For “Late London News” see page 28.) 
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HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 
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MENDELSSOHN TRIO CLUB CONCERT. 


HE members of the Mendelssohn Trio Club gave their 

second concert in the ballroom of the Hotel Majestic 

last Tuesday afternoon (January 7). Mrs. Rollie Borden 
Low assisted in this program 


Trio, op. 1, No. 3 Beethoven 
Mende hn Tr ( 


Reverie Saint-Saéns 


La Feuille de Peuplier Saint-Saéns 


La Cloche Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Low 
Sonata for piano and ’cello, op. 18, in D maj Rubinstein 
Mr, Sy s and Mr. § r 
s« ngs 
No More Hensche 
Morning Hymn Henschel 
Mrs. Low 
Trio, op. 32, D minor Arensky 
Mend hn Trio Clul 


In our criticism of the first concert by this new club we 
referred to the attainments of the individual members, 


Alexander Saslavsky, violin; Victor Sdérlin, violoncello; 


Charles Gilbert Spross, piano, and prophesied that only 
good work could result from such a source. Messrs 
Saslavsky, Sérlin and Spross are young men, and mu 
sically, as well as sympathetically, their playing is com 
mendable. There could, of course, be no greater contrast 


in two trios than the one by Beethoven and that by 
Arensky. Perfect as to form, and pure as one could wish 
concerted music to be, Beethoven is presented in this 
charming work. The Arensky Trio, beautiful and strong 
in the best modern sense, is a work one hears gladly, par- 


ticularly when played with such warmth and sincerity. 


In the two movements from the lovely sonata for piano 
and ’cello Messrs. Spross and Sérlin revealed to the audi 
ence Rubinstein at his best. The audience was very cordial 
to the artists after this number. Mrs. Low’s artistic sing 
ing, excellent French enunciation, and her refinement added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. During the 
summer Mrs. Low studied with Henschel in England, and 
both her voice and her use of it show marked improve 
ment 

Tuesday, January 28, is the date of the third concert 


in the series 


Eduard Reuss Plays in Louisville. 


DUARD REUSS, the celebrated pupil of Hans von 
Bulow, and Franz Liszt, who is now playing in this 
country is meeting with great success. He is a man of 
great learning and culture, and a scholarly pianist in the 
full sense of the word 
A recent appearance in Louisville brought forth the fol 
lowing notices: 


Mr. Bispham’s accompanist this year is Eduard Reuss, of Dresder 
who is now appearing for the first time in America. His a 
paniments, while of unusually fine quality, give only a hint of his 
abilities as a pianist. His two numbers, the ( pin “Berceuse”’ and 
Liszt’s “Campanella,” were keenly appreciated and given an enthu 
siastic encore. The “Berceuse” was beautifully played and with no 
attempt to out-Chopin Cl n, althoug e te in regard 
this delicate composition seems to ng t piar s.— Louis 


The pianist was Eduar Re ed as number w 
gr « nd le acy ‘ n ‘ € : « a j i 

ghly satisfactory a I ~ el r 

Mr. Bispham was accor t y Prof. Eduard Reuss, a | 
pean pianist of high repu n His accompaniments were played 
with much sympathy and discriminatior He was on the prograr 
for two numbers, a Chopin Berceuse and Liszt's “Campanella.” 
rhe Chopin number was played in a manner which showed that Mr 
Reuss has a thorough grasp of the Polish master’s music The 
Liszt number was well adapted to showing the technical skill of the 
pianist. In response to an enthusiastic encore he gave some brilliant 
variations on a theme from “The Flying Dutchman,.”’—Louisville 


Evening Post. 


The accompanist was Eduard Reuss, whose playing was marked 


throughout by fine technical skill and brilliancy of execution 
Courier-Journal. 


LTON CARNEGIE HALL, 
) NEW YORK, 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


“A pianist of excellent parts—a poetically minded musician.” 


H. E. KReEnwBIE 


L, in Mew York Tribune, January 8, 1902. 


“A pianist of force, authority and strongly developed individuality.” 
F, N. R. Martinez, in New York World, january 8, 1902. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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T Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
A evening of last week the Philharmonic Society gave 
its public rehearsal and concert, the fourth of this season’s 


series: 
Symphony No, 5, C minor, Op. 67...++s.+eerereeeesereeeeree Beethoven 
Dramatic Tone Poem for contralto, The Sisters (Tenny- 
BO) coveccccccosscevnsskvesseussatensovescothsevebboueds Burmeister 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Suite, A Fairy Tale, Op. 16.......cecccccececccecerccccsecscesccecnes Suk 
Ein. Deed Di eeGhe cc eccncisictsvecceractesvanieesenncesccesensheeml Liszt 
Madame Schumann-Heink, 

Violin obligato, Richard Arnold. 

Prelude and Glorification, from Parsifal............ceeeeeeeees Wagner 


Mr. Paur’s reading of the Beethoven Symphony tempts 
the use of a long list of well worn superlatives. It proved 
again on what intimate and human terms of comprehen- 
sion he is with Beethoven. Of course, not everyone will 
subscribe to this opinion—if they did there would be no 
sense in making the assertion; and one good listening 
soul in at least every ten will argue that some of the tempi 
were wrong. Now tempi translated so often reads “taste”; 
and to quarrel with another’s taste is too domestic an 
occupation to come under the head of criticism. So put- 
ting aside all the niggling narrow-mindedness and search- 
ing rather for the Beethoven spirit as written in the score 
one realizes the bigness of this interpretation. 

The opening theme was granitic. Paur is one of the 
few conductors who are not afraid of a long held note, 
and with clenched fists commanding obedience he threat- 
ened and bullied his men into holding that famous fermata 
at the end of the phrase until it bristled with true Bee- 
thoven obstinacy. Nor did he temper this stern phrase 
in any of its many repetitions, and his persistency must 
have impressed even the disagreeing ones. But then how 
mellow did the second subject stand out in contrast! Here 
one realized the meaning of the first harsh accents and 
applauded the manner in which they had been forced on 
one’s ear. In the development every incident was clearly 
set forth, and yet the strands of the meaning entire were 
kept so well in hand that the sense of form did not ob- 
trude and the unity of the movement became admirable. 
The balance of the Symphony fared as well and every 
possible effect produced which could add to the interest 
of a hearing. 

Richard Burmeister’s dramatic tone poem to Tenny- 
son's “The Sisters” is a very ambitious work. In the 
first place his choice of the subject was a very wise one, 
the poem lending itself readily to a musical garb both by 
its form and text. If in his setting Burmeister has slightly 
disturbed the Tennyson lines there is some excuse for it 
and one feels that these changes are prompted only by 
too sincere a need for the side of musical utterance, to 
which, before and even since Wagner’s day, the written 
word has had to succumb. The poem is in ballad form 
with two refrains, and there are six verses; to follow this 
too closely would lead the composer into the evil of mon- 
otony. In the present instance Burmeister has avoided 
this, unquestionably, and if monotony can be avoided at 
the expense of the poem, then let us sacrifice the poem in 
every instance. There are in existence quite enough of 
the Loewe Ballads; and though their monotony be his- 
torical, it is monotony nevertheless. The general trend of 
the Burmeister composition is Lisztian, but nobly so; and 


the orchestration is generally effective—if it errs it is on 
the side of an abundance of climaxes, but these again are 
well and cleverly managed. Among the novelties of this 
class this work takes an important place. 

Schumann-Heink sang it with great success. She is so 
fair and conscientious a singer that she does not spare 
herself, but puts into the work all the strength of her 
voice. In the gruesome parts she displayed that unearthly 
quality of voice which makes her Erda so huge and im- 
pressive a character. At the close of Burmeister’s tone 
poem Saturday night both she and the composer had to 
bow their acknowledgment of the lengthy applause. In 
the Liszt “Drei Zigeuner” the singer outlined the char- 
acters artistically and made a distinct picture possible even 
to the most laggard of imaginations. 

A Suite, “Ein Marchen,” by Joseph Suk, was the remain- 
ing novelty on the program. This number was composed 
as incidental music for the theatric performance of Zeyer’s 
dramatic legend, “Radtiz and Mahulena,” and its composer, 
as one hears in the music, is a son-in-law to Dr. Dvorak. 
Whatever its merit as music accompanying a performance 
in the theatre, as a concert number this suite cannot stand; 
it leans far too heavily on the interest which must attend 
its scenic representation. Suk is deficient in ideas, and even 
in his borrowing shows little originality. That Papa 
Dvorak should have a finger in the pie was to be ex- 
pected; it is so difficult to keep one’s family out of one’s 
work, but Suk might easily have let Richard Strauss alone, 
for the latter does not need be exploited through the scores 
of other men. Grieg and Tschaikowsky were also present 
in spirit when this suite was born, but all these do not 
help raise the work above the mediocre. The orchestra- 
tion is good, but, shades of Berlioz! who cannot orches- 
trate these days? The Suk music lacks, above all, char- 
acter, and doubtless will join that immense ruck of com- 
positions which no amount of curiosity will tempt one to 
hear a second time. 

In writing of the first performance of this suite at the 
Allgemeinen Deutscher Musikverein, held last June in 
Heidelberg, Otto Floersheim had the following in THE 
MusIcaL Courier: 

“Josef Suk, the second violin of the Bohemians, and the 
son-in-law of Dvorak, was represented with a fairy tale 
suite for orchestra, which shows the national traits of 
both Smetana and Dvorak and the orchestral colors of 
the latter. On the whole it contains little that is new and 
less that is musically important. Modeled after the pat- 
tern of the Grieg ‘Peer Gynt’ suite, it shares with the 
latter the fate of most ‘arranged’ works—may the music 
be ever so fitting in its incidental place in the fairy tale— 
a lack of form and continuity of ideas. The most ap- 
plauded movement was the Intermezzo, a polka which 
seemed to be entirely out of place in a suite, except one 
of dance music.” 

The final number was the “Parsifal Prelude and Glori- 
fication.” It is not a new thing to say that Wagner’s 
operatic selections should have no place in the programs 
of concerts, but it is true, nevertheless. And if the public 
insist on hearing Wagner in this garbled form, then so 
much the worse for Wagner. The latter, unfortunately, 
or fortunately, is dead and cannot protest, and mortals have 
protested themselves black in the face, with the result that 
Wagner is heard in concert as often as possible. But, after 
all, the responsibility is not so grave: Let those who will 


not or cannot go to Bayreuth to hear “Parsifal” be as- 
sured that from the playing in concerts of these excerpts 
they get not the faintest idea of ‘“Parsifal.” If then there 
is any excuse, sane or sentimental, for serving up these 
cold cuts of “Parsifal,” it must be as rare as the egg of 
the great auk. 

A word about the orchestra. Its playing was better on 
Saturday night than it had been on the afternoon previous, 
and for the naively simple reason that it could not have 
been any worse. It is not to be expected at its time of life 
that the Philharmonic should get musically gay, but it is 
reasonable to ask that its long and active career should 
at least have accustomed it to play accurately correct. 
Beauty of tone from the strings we do not listen for any 
more, but please let us have ensemble playing and all in 
the same key. Then, cannot Paur find some benevolent 
insurance company which would for a consideration insure 
his brass against slips? The suggestion is worthy some 
consideration. At the Friday’s performance there were 
some breaks which should have sent the entire band to a 
sanitarium and the conductor to a hospital for recuperation. 
And the sad part about it all is that Paur is held respon 
sible for a state of things which he cannot remedy in the 
least; he works tremendously hard; does not dare let them 
out of his eye for an instant; is trembling lest some new 
plague of bad playing break out in an unsuspected quarter 
—though almost the entire band is inoculated with this 
disease. And with it all he manages to give us strong 
readings of very difficult works, but this he accomplishes 
only at the expense of a great deal of vitality. The audi 
ences at both concerts were large. 

Activities oF Vittorio Carpi’s Pupits.—Miss Mary 
Linck is singing with great success with the Castle Square 
Opera Company in St. Louis. 

Miss Mabel Crawford is very successful on a Western 
tour of the principal cities, singing in “The Messiah” and 
other oratorios. 

Albert Walterstedt, who has scored a success playing the 
part of the King in “Evangeline,” in the large Eastern 
cities, has been engaged as leading*baritone for the summer 
season at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Geraldine Watrous, who won great success on a 
concert tour in the West, has been engaged as the soprano 
at the “Temple” on Wilson avenue, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
having secured the position in competition with a class of 
thirty-four applicants. 

Miss Sallie Furnas, soprano, formerly of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has been engaged as vocal 
teacher at Bethany College of Music in Topeka, Kan. 

Mrs. Srocker’s Lecture ON ‘“Manru.’’—Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker has prepared an illustrated lecture on 
Paderewski’s new opera, “Manru.” She delivered it at her 
studio, 17 West 103d street, last Thursday, for her pupils, 
and the young people were deeply interested in Mrs 
Stocker’s intelligent analysis, and all expressed a desire to 
hear the work when produced in New York. Mrs. Stocker 
is a studious musician, and being a composer herself takes 
a keen delight in explaining the depths of other composers’ 
works. At the lecture-recital Mrs. Stocker pronou_ ed 
Paderewski’s opera a great and noble work. She, of course, 
expects to give the lecture many times before the season 


ends. 
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Rose Cecilia Shay Grand Opera Company. 


HE Rose Cecilia Shay English Grand Opera Company 

is not only meeting with success, but is receiving 

recognition from critics and discriminating audiences. We 

append extracts from reports published in the Cincinnati 
papers about performances in that city last week: 


Taken as an entirety with reference to soloists, chorus, ensemble and 
mise-en-scéne, last night’s presentation by the Rose Cecilia Shay Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company was the most satisfactory of the repertory 
And this distinction includes the orchestra, which, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Emanuel, played with unction, exceptional spirit and 
finish—not only the beautiful prelude and intermezzo, the latter of 
which was given da capo, but through all the woof and fibre of the 
two operas, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The staging 
and costuming in “Cavalleria” were strikingly beautiful. The chorus 
was up to a spirited mettle and sang with a convincing volume and 
unerring cohesiveness. There was nothing in either performance 
that would not carry out the claim that English grand opera is on 
a competing basis with that presented by foreigners in a foreign 
language. English grand opera may be a difficult undertaking, and 
it may take a long time to convince the American people of its 
advantages, but if each performance stood on as high a plane of 
genuine merit as that given last night it would soon win the day 
Comparisons may be odious, but it is nevertheless true that during 
the Metr 


was not one opera presented that gave more complete satisfaction 


the recent engagement of politan Opera Company there 
than last night’s performance. It was a tribute to the present as 
well as the future of English grand opera in this country. 

The Nedda of Miss Annie Lichter is a consistent conception, car 
ried out in every detail. In stage presence and interpretation she 
did full justice to the part. Her beautiful soprano voice was held 
under the best of control and endowed with considerable dramatic 
expression in the vehement closing scenes of the first and second 
acts. She is a genuine artist. 

Charles O, Bassett enacted a Car which left little or nothing 


1ined tenor voice, which 





to criticise unfavorably. He has a fairly 
ial 


vibrates with feeling, and is ex to intense demands. This he 





proved in the passionate closing scenes of the first and second acts 





His dramatic parts are of no mean abili 
The Tonio of Mr. Raffael was a fine impersonation. His voice is 


reliable in all requirements—full and resonant and always true to 


y. 


the pitch 
The Santuzza of Rose Cecilia Shay in “Cavalleria” is a revelation 


in the purity and strength of its conception, the ardor and com 








pleteness of its interpretation. Her dramatic powers in the develop 
ment of this character shine it to the fullest advantage. It leaves 
an impression that in the xth and seventh scenes rises to a thrilling 
dramatic climax The intensity of her acting and singing must be 
witnessed to be appreciated—it is so real to the life and character of 


the part. Her pleading with the recreant lover, her intense love 


of him, and when she is d, her determination of revenge, are 





all portrayed vividly, p vy, and her voice sustains this char 
acterization most dramatically It never failed to respond to the 
demands of the intensest climax It n be safely stated that 
though Miss Shay had no other claim to recognition, she would 
deserve honor and fame as Santuzza.—The Enquirer, Cincinnati 


January 4, 1902 


Music Hall never held a more appreciative or friendly audience 


than that which gathered to hear the performance of Verdi's “TI! 


Trovatore” by the Rose Cecilia Shay English Grand Opera Com 


pany Thursday night. It was Elks’ night, and hundreds of the 
antlered brethren and their wives or ladies assembled to compli 
ment Miss S! wl had been ever willing to lend her services to 
the rder r 1 wl € engagement ir the cit A s to them like the 
return of an old and dear friend after a long absence. No opera 
hat li wrote ever attained the popularity with the masses that 





“Il Trovatore” enjoys. Its strong dramatic story and its music that 


s not over the heads of the gener run of music lovers combine 
st entertaining of all the standard grand 
Thursd night fairly reveled in the par 
f the score and numerous encores were 


principals. In this connection the work 


of the chorus was particularly effective, commianding especially 
vociferous applause in the opening number of the first act, and in 
the famous “Anvil Chorus,” at the beginning of the second act, 
a novel electrical effect adding greatly to the efficiency of the last 
named number. The setting for this scene, too, was magnificent, 
adding much to the general effect. Miss Shay, in selecting her role 
in the opera, chose the character of the gypsy woman, Azucena 
rather than the part usually taken by the stars, that of Leonora 
The reason for this evidently was a desire on the part of Miss Shay 
te show her ability as a character actress, of which there are many 
opportunities in the part. Not only did she sing the part with beau 
| 


tiful tone effect, but she also succeeded in investing it with a 
trionic force that was most effective, and again emphasized her 
right to the distinction of being an excellent actress as well as a 
singer of rare accomplishments. Her song in the second act, in 
which she recounts how, when her mother was burned, she threw her 
own son by mistake into the fire that was consuming her mother 
thinking that he was the son of the Count De Luna, was particu 
larly forcibly given, and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Muss 
Annie Lichter was the Leonora.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
. 


MENDELSSOHN CLuB, oF Rockrorp, ILt.—The Mendels 
sohn Club, of Rockford, Ill, sang the cantata, “The Swan 
and the Skylark,” by Arthur Goring Thomas, at the con 
cert given on January 2. The soloists were Mrs. Maude 
F. Bollman, soprano; Mrs. Daisy Force Scott, contralto; 
Myron E. Barnes, tenor; Charles Olson, baritone. Myron 
E. Barnes conducted, and the accompaniments were played 
by Miss Nellie Morrill, organ; Mrs. Starr, piano; E. F 
Blakeley, violin, and M. A. Banks, flute. The cantata was 
sung as the second part of the concert. For the first part 


the following program was given: 


March Triumphal ; Guilmant 
Organ, Miss Nellie Morrill; piano, Miss Susan Whittlesey 
Doris Nevir 
Miss Georgine Dunkle 
Violin obligato by E. F. Blakeley 
lone Pictures, Nos. 4 and 5 Grieg 
Rustle of Spring Sinding 
Wallace Hobart 
Roberto tu che adore, . . Meyerbeer 
Mrs, ©. R. Brouse, 

Summertime, A Song Cycle Landon Ronald 


Daybreak. Morning. Evening. Night. 
George Nelson Holt 
Accompanist, Mrs. George Nelson H 


Resecca Hoitmes.—Miss Rebecca Holmes, the violinist, 
is one of the successful young artists of the country. She 
has filled a number of important engagements this season 
After her special engagement at New Haven, Conn., she 
received the following letter from Thomas G. Shepard, a 
composer and organist of the Church of the Redeemer in 
the Elm City: 

My Dear Miss Hotmwes—Althoug! 


Christmas and Easter have many times 





effective work on the violir t seems to me th 


had a greater occasion to honor you for your al 





Christmas Sunday just passed 





services with the breadth 





perament displayed in your ng. but since then the compliments 


that have been offered in regard to the part you took in the musi 


have been so numerous and hearty that my own 





been stimulated and assured. If you can produce 





audiences such enduring remembrances as you did upon 

day your success will be great enough to satisfy your artistic 

tions. With the highest regard, I remain, Yours, 
Tuomas G, SHEPARD 


New Haven, December 31, 1901. 


BAUER IN BOSTON. 


HAT induced Mr. Gericke to put the uninteresting 
“Dedication of the House” overture of Beethoven 

on the program of the Boston Symphony Concert at Sym- 
phony Hall last week? We ask this because if anyone less 
renowned had written this dreary epitome of orchestral 
workmanship and representative of one of Beethoven's 
most irksome moods than the bard himself he would have 
been scored worse than the partitur. Genius is especially 


istinguished for being erratic and uneven, and there are 
g 
therefore compositions by Beethoven that illustrate how 


very uninteresting genius can make itself Let us 
give a rest to commonplace work of great composers and 
painters and poets; there is sufficient stuff of this kind to 
go around without digging into the scores of the masters 
Everybody was bored 

Harold Bauer bowed himself to American musical life 
for the second season on Friday afternoon, and played 
Schumann’s Concert piece, op. 92, and the “Dance of 
Death” of Liszt with vigorous intellectual deportment 
showing authoritativeness with both works; and a subtle 


reading of Schumann followed by a diabolical delight in 


playfully overriding all the immense difficulties of the 
rhapsodical dance of Liszt, which Mr. Hale explains as 
‘Triumph of Death,’ 


shown to us at Pisa as a work of Orcagna. Mr. Bauer 


nspired by the Campo Santo fresco 


eels as if the composition is more after Holbein than 
Orcagna, but whatever may be the nature of the influence 
the music is Slavic and full fledged Lisztian keyboard 


pyrotechnics of interest, and of a peculiar fresh and ex 





hilarating character, notwithstanding its name The free 
use of the scintillating uppermost octaves of a fine and 


brilliant grand piano is not apt to kindle hellish emotions, 





even with a half-dozen glissandos thrown in with the fic 
speed, clearness, precision and finish that Bauer gives to 
Il his truly superb technic 

And yet with it all Haroid Bauer throws out the impres 
sion that he is a formidable musician besides all his vir- 
tuosity. The calm, the control, the sure, infallible mem- 
i¢ gradations of 


tone, the breadth and the sweep of phrasing, the keen an 


+} 


ry supervening the whole performance 
ilysis of the structure and the disclosing of form under 
master hand show us the true inner musical force 
constitutes the artist in Harold Bauer 


Ai the first recital this season at Steinert Hall 





21, Mr. Bauer will play 

Concert Italien Ra 

Sonata in A flat Beet ven 

Arabesque » if nn 

Novelette in FI 

Vogel als I et 

In de Nacht 

Scherz I c : 

Theme ar Variat sin B flat ~ bert 
A 1 1 


\ colossal sandwich was made by putting the Tschai- 
kowsky Sixth Symphony between the two works played by 
Harold Bauer, but it caused no indigestion 


Vanderveer-Green. 


eee M*: MARIE VANDERVEER-GREEN, the con 
aaiae tral 


Ito, who has been in Australasia for some time, 
is due in San Francisco about end of the month. She 


ralian return engagement 
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ORCHESTRAL DATES ALREADY BOOKED 


INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA— 
January 27. 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA— 


‘ebruary 7 and 8. 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY— 
February 14 and 15. March 7 and 8: 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
February 28; March 1. 
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Louis Baker Phillips is director of the Woman’s Mu- 
sical Society, of Watertown, N. Y. 

The Piano Club, of Muncie, Ind., held a meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Philip Busch, December 28. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bruce Wikstrom gave a song recital at 
the St. Cecilia meeting, Grand Rapids, Mich., early in the 
month. 

The Chattanooga Music Club on December 30 gave a 
piano recital by Miss Martha Burmeister, assisted by the 
Madrigal Quartet and Mrs. Caroline Arnold. 

The Mendelssohn Club recently gave a concert at Wa- 
terloo, Ia., the soloists being Beatrice Pickthall, soprano, 
and William ]. Hall, tenor, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The chronological record and calendar, with annual ad- 
dress by the president, and constitution and by-laws of the 
Euterpe Club, of Kansas City, Mo., has been received. 

The Orpheus Quartet, of Muncie, Ind., is preparing to 
give its second Sunday afternoon concert next month. 
It will have several new selections and several soloists 
of ability. 

The Syracuse Liederkranz gave an interesting program 
on New Year’s Eve, under the direction of Albert Kuenz- 
len. The society was assisted by Mr. Borch, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Thompson-Frensdorf, Miss Anita Marquisee and 
Harry Graff. 

The first concert of the season of the Rubinstein Club, 
the representative women’s chorus club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which will be given January 13, is expected to be 
the finest and most interesting musical event this club has 
yet given the public. 

The Philharmonic Club, of Minneapolis, Minn., pre- 
sented their conductor, Emil Ober Hoffer, with a silver 
loving cup in token of their appreciation of him as their 
director. The cup is large, with staghorn handles, and is 
engraved with the words, “Emil J. Ober Hoffer, from the 
members of the Philharmonic Club.” 

Under the direction of Professor Heinrich Jacobsen 
there was given at Rochester, N. Y., December 30, a Tues- 
day Musicale concert. The chorus was made up of over 
100 of the best known local voices; the soloists were Fred- 
erick W. Elliott, tenor; Reinhold Ivanovitch Warlich, 
basso, and Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, organist. Miss 
Alice Wysard played the organ accompaniments. 

Among the active members of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of Louisville, Ky., are Miss Muldoon, Mrs. Webb, 
Miss Bertelle, Miss Davison, Mrs. Dobbs, Miss Shafer, 
Mrs. Sapinsky, Mr. Horn, Mr. Barr, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Schlicht, Mr. Gebhard, Mr. Root, Mr. Surmann, Mr. Ru- 
dolf, Mr. Letzler, Miss Wunderlich, Miss Greenup, and 
Earl Hedden. The accompanists are Mrs. C. G. Davison, 
Miss Mildred Hill, Miss Bachus and Miss Hattie Bishop. 

The Brockton Woman’s Club gave its annual musicale 
January ©. The music committee consisted of Merton E. 
Gurney, Mrs. D. S. Whittemore, Miss Louise F. Howard, 
Mrs. Nellie D. Noyes, Mrs. Arthur H. Alger, Miss La- 
Verne Reynolds, Mrs. Gridley T. Nash, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Phillips and Mrs. F. J. Ripley. The artists for the after- 
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noon were Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke, of Boston; Miss 
Marguerite Stilwell, of New York; Alwin Schroeder, ’cel- 
list, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Merton 
Gurney, accompanist. 

Music lovers are anticipating a treat in the festival that 
is set down for the three evenings of January 23, 24 and 
25 at Denver, Col. The first concert will be given Jan- 
uary 23, the chief feature being the Pastoral Symphony 
in F major of Beethoven. This will be its first performance 
in Denver. Another feature will be the rendition of Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord” by the full chorus and orchestra. 
The second evening, Friday, will be given up to the 
works of Richard Wagner. The three most famous of 
his overtures or preludes, those to ‘“Tannhauser,” “Lo- 
hengrin” and “Die Meistersinger,” will be played, and the 
“Meistersinger” music wil! be rounded out by the singing 
of Walther’s Prize Song and the famous quintet. Miss 
Linne will sing “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from “Lohengrin.” 
One number that is probable, but not decided on, is the 
great closing scene from “Tristan and Isolde,” the “Love 
Death.” The third evening will contain “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” of Samuel Coleridge Taylor. The committee 
in charge of the festival are as foliows: Grant Weber, 
chairman; F, C, Fisher, Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Dr. G. G. 
Baker, Miss Florence Taussig, Fritz Thies, Wardner Wil- 
liams, Miss Hilda Gottesleben, Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, Miss 
Jean Tritch, Henry Houseley, Harry Baker, S. H. Blakes- 
lee, Herbert Griggs, W. J. Whiteman, Dr. F. Y. Herbert, 
E. C. Cullis, Harry D. Martin, Will T, Taber and Eugene 
Taylor. 








Victor Harris String Orchestra. 
ICTOR HARRIS and his string orchestra, with Ma- 


dame Emma Eames as soloist, gave the program at 
the Bagby musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, Monday 
morning, January 6. The musicians who played under 
Mr. Harris’ directing include our best orchestral per- 
formers, and a number are soloists with a national repu- 
tation. From such a source good results are expected, 
and expectations were fully realized. The men played with 
finish and responded nobly to Mr. Harris’ conducting. 
3esides conducting the orchestral numbers, Mr. Harris 
played the piano accompaniments for Madame Eames, and 
his assistance at the piano proved again his worth as a 
musician. 

The program for the morning follows: 

Gavotte and Tambourin (1750)..........++seeeeeees dexkivs Leclair 


Prelude 





GOVE coccccceccvccsccccvescoeccscseseqsecvetessoocecesec ess . Gillet 
String Orchestra 

Di Rie DIE a vocxcccestccactdcncecseserstiers ' -ooee. Ferrari 

Ge Wie Tie TR. oc ceccescsccetdenscccscsivcuessscccctenscesuce Bohm 

Chanson de Juillet... .cccccccvescccccsccecsescscccsevcsescsccovees Godard 


Madame Eames. 
PAO on cdicccensevserser< Seimeentwhedeseoudaad Henry K. Hadley 
CRINGE. oh ccsecisvecovicsgsccasedesises seedliannon Henry K. Hadley 
a Gs Te i wk dnc i scans dneissesasapsivenscisessea John Lund 
String Orchestra. 
bassddondsedeuetoneeanes Schubert 
ER eS Oe Reynaldo Hahn 
... Massenet 


Who Is Sylvia? 

ES EGRIGRONS cecccscsssve ? 

Pensées d’Automne........... pedskitewsPapcoswakeedes 
Madame Eames. 

Biuagasion Damas, TD WbeC ec cccccsccscscesevccesscaess . . Brahms 
String Orchestra. 








HENRIETTE WeExseER.—Miss Henriette Weber is busy this 
month filling a number of engagements at drawing room 
musicales. About February 1 she goes on a Western re- 
cital tour with Charles Russell, the ’cellist, and later in 
the month she will be the pianist at a number of concerts 
in the South, with Dr. Carl E. Dufft. 


Florence Ranstead. 


ISS FLORENCE RANSTEAD, the young Baltimore 
contralto who made her début at the Waldorf- 
Astoria earlier in the season, has been singing with success 
at concerts in other cities. As soloist of the concert given 
by the Chaminade Club, of Williamsport, Pa., her artistic 
singing appealed to the musicians of that city. The local 
critics paid her these tributes: 

The first concert of the third season of The Chaminade, which 
occurred Monday evening at Association Hall, was attended by a 
critical and fashionable audience that filled the auditorium, and 
which had nothing but words of praise to bestow upon the partici 
pants in the delightful program. It was a concert artistic from 
every standpoint, and Miss Florence Ranstead, of Baltimore, formerly 
of Williamsport, was given an ovation. Miss Ranstead has a 
magnificent contralto voice, developed abroad, and she sang like a 
nightingale.—Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin, December 
31, 1901. 





The program was in two parts. During the first part Miss Flor 
ence Ranstead, of Baltimore, contralto, was the artist engaged for 
the occasion. Her voice is round and full, and of a most pleasing 
quality. The several selections sung by her demonstrated the fact 
that she is possessed of rare talent and knows well how to use her 
voice.—Williamsport Sun. 

Interest in the concert Monday evening by the Chaminade Club 
is so general that there is no doubt that the audience will fill Asso 
ciation Hall. The character of the music to be sung, the personnel 
of the club, and the prominence of the assisting artists are certain 
to please any audience. Regarding Miss Ranstead’s recent appear 
ance in Baltimore, the Herald, of that city, says: 

“It was apparent from the start that principal interest was mani 
fested in the appearance of the talented Baltimore vocalist, Miss 
Florence Ranstead, who for the first time was given the opportunity 
to display in this city those musical accomplishments which brought 
her so much favorable comment in New York city, as well as in 
foreign centres 

“Of a splendid stage presence, and possessing a great, big contralt« 
voice, of excellent range and agreeable mellowness, she proved a 
delight to the audience, who gave her an ovation after her singing 
of Saint-Saéns’ recitative and aria from “Samson and Delilah.” ‘this 


dramatic number was well adapted to the soloist’s vibrant lower 
register notes and was sung with a fine verve suggestive of the 
operatic stage rather than concert work.’’—Pennsylvania Grit, Sunday, 


December 209, 1901 


Miss MacKenzie 1N Sonc Recitats.—Miss Rebecca 
MacKenzie, the soprano, will give a song recital in Me 
morial Hall, Brooklyn, Tuesday evening, January 28, when a 
well arranged program will be presented, including songs 
by Durante, Pergolesi, Dr. Arne, Purcell, Grondah!, Dvorak 
Franz, Chaminade, Massenet and Rubinstein, and also a 
number of Scotch ballads, of which this singer makes a 
specialty. 

During December Miss MacKenzie was busy with « 
gagements in and around New York; on Januar 
gives a recital in Schenectady, N. Y.; on the 22d she sings 
in Cohoes, N. Y.; on the 23d, in Fitchburg, Mass.. and on 
the 24th, in Newark, N. J.; later in the month she will 
give a recital in Flemington, N. J., the second within a 
year. The following highly complimentary and unsolicited 
letter from the director of the Monday Musical Club was 
received by her manager, Mr. Renard, shortly after her ap 
pearance in Trenton, N. J., where she scored a most pro 
nounced success: 


Monpay Musicat Cuus, } 
271 East Hanover Street, 
Trenton, N Bas December 5, 1901 \ 


Fred, O, Renard, 444 Central Park West, New York city 


Dear Str—I write to assure you that Miss MacKenzie gave th« 
fullest satisfaction to our club last week. She suited us so perfect 
that we hope she will favor us whenever we have need of a s 
prano. Personally, I think her a remarkable artist and took great 
pleasure in hearing her. Very truly yours, 

Cuartes S. SxiLton 














- Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA. | 


WEBB-GARDNER, . . Soprano 
VAN den HENDE,. .. ’Cellist 
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LOUDON G, CHARLTON, ‘newvorx. ional 
Loudtone, N. Y.” 

{ e t NEW YORK, Telephone: 836 Col. 

1 Announces under his Exclusive Management—-SEASON 1901-1902— 





, 
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727 Emma Sprecxets Buitpinc, } 
San Francisco, January 6, 1902. { 


WHINGS are “pretty dead” in ’Frisco this week, as 
far as concert work is concerned, only the the 
atres doing a good business and keeping up to 
the usual mark 
prospect, but the holidays have consumed all 


There is plenty of work in 





the surplus energy at the expense of musicales 
and concert work. This week will give us the second of 
the Symphony concert series, under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff, and with a very attractive program. A _ big 
crowd is anticipated and the program will consist of the 
lovely Beethoven Symphony No. 5, the Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger,” a symphonic poem by Saint-Saéns, the 
Scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and an Over 
ture by Lassen, which wili be played here for the first time 
The concert will take place on Friday afternoon at the 
Grand Opera House 
eS €& 

Emil Steinegger, one-time citizen of San Francisco and 
a musician of prominence, writes that he has just returned 
He has 


so promising a class of pupils in Vienna that he has quite 


to Vienna from a two weeks’ trip to Switzerland 


given up the idea of ever returning permanently to San 
Francisco. Three of his harmony pupils are piano pupils 
of Leschetizky. Mr, Steinegger is devoting most of his 
spare time to the study of composition and intends shortly 
to begin a course with Mascagni. Since going to Vienna 
Mr. Steincgger has studied with Leschetizky, Dr. Karl 
Mawra Baron Murpurgo and Robert Fuchs, the latter 
being acknowledged to be the first teacher of composition 
in Vienna, and is also at the head of the Royal Con 
servatorium. 


=e = 


The fame of little Alma Stencel has reached Lortdon 
and possessed the old town with a desire to hear the won 
derful little American who had the power to set staid old 
Berlin by the ears. As a consequence, the Stencel party 
homeward bound were met at New York by a cablegram 
asking them to return immediately for a London engage- 
ment. This will, of course, necessitate a postponement of 
the contemplated tour in the United States, and it is not 
known definitely when the Stencels will be able to return 
The strides made by this young pianist duing the past few 
years are nothing short of marvelous, and as she is ex 
ceedingly ambitious and withal persevering much of her 
achievement may be credited to her own industry. She is 


THE 


ONLY 
— 


CARNEBGIG HALL. 


complete knowledge of her art.’ 


HANS RICHTER —“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


“LESCHETIZKY” 222% 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE-CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'"©° FESS pounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 

Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska's success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 

PADEREWSKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


said to have practiced nine hours a day during the past 
year and to have refused all pleasure, preferring her piano 
to anything that could be offered her in the way of en 
tertainment. She is a rugged, healthy little girl and can 
stand the continued strain of hard work, where many of 
more delicate physique would succumb. She is a pupil of 
Hugo Mansfeldt, and has a future of brightest promise 
before her, having already covered ground that a veteran 
might envy her 
Ze & 

The Olympic Club’s Christmas Day reception set forth 
a musical program of uncommon excellence in which the 
numbers were furnished by an excellent orchestra; St 
Luke’s choristers, who gave Christmas carols; Mrs 
Blanchard, the contralto; Donald de V. Graham, tenor; 
L. van Linghem, basso, and Miss Annette Hullah, pianist 

eS = 

Mrs, Arthur Franklin Bridge has moved to a new studio 
on Broadway, No. 2232, where she will in future receive 


her pupils 


_- -_s 
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From far Honolulu comes word of Christmas Day 
services in St. Andrew's Cathedral, with an elaborate mu- 
sical program, embracing a trio for violin, organ and piano; 
carol, “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” (Sullivan); a 
solo by Mrs. Tenney; “Te Deum.” by H. M. Dow, sung by 
sixteen male voices, the tenor solo taken by Clifford Kim 
ball; “Jubilate,” by Warren, with a quartet and a solo by 
Mrs. C. B. Cooper; Anthem from H. J. Stewart’s “Nativ 
ity,” Arthur Wall singing the tenor recitative and T. C 
Davies the bass solo. The harp accompaniment was ren 
dered on the piano by J. Tarn McGrew, in addition to the 
organ accompaniment. The program was under the direc 
tion of Wray Taylor 

eS = 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, whose long illness has barred her 
from any sort of public work, is now entirely recovered, 
and is to take part in the Mansfeldt series of four recitals 
to be given during the next few months. Mrs. Mansfeldt’s 
return to public life will be hailed with delight by a large 
circle of friends and the music public as well, with whom 
she is a great favorite. Hugo Mansfeldt and some of our 
principal talent will take part in the programs to be given 
at the recitals. which will be under Mr. Mansfeldt’s direc 
tion 

as = 


I had the pleasure of receiving and reading the “Danse 





Melancolique,” by Samuel Bollinger, which proves on close 
acquaintance to be a composition of great originality and 
quaint conception, as well as strong in melody and har- 
monic construction. This is only one of many ideas from 
Mr. Bollinger’s pen, all of which show talent of an un 
usual order on the part of the composer 

Mrs. A. Wepmore Jones 








Historical Concerts. 





HE first in a series of eight “Historical Concerts of 
Chamber Music” was given in the hall of the New 
York College of Music last Wednesday evening. Those 
who took part were: E. Bernstein, pianist; A. Volpe, vio- 
linist, and M. Altschuler, violoncellist. The program was 
designed to illustrate an early period in music, and in 
cluded a Sonata in A major for piano and violin, by 
Handel; Sonata in G minor for piano and violoncello, by 


Handel; Trio in D major for piano, violin and violoncello, 


by Haydn, and Trio in C major for piano, violin and viol 
oncello, by Mozart 

It is refreshing to hear these quaint old works, so joy- 
ous, so fresh and full of meaning. In comparison with 
many of the tawdry, shallow and meaningless works of 
latter day writers they seem inspired They possess a 


piquant flavor, which is satisfying to the over ol pure 


music 

Mr. Bernstein, Mr. Volpe and Mr. Altschuler did com 
mendable work. They understand one another and have 
a just appreciation of the music. They played with care 


and brought out the beauties of the works 
The second concert in this series will be given to-night 


by the same instrumentalists in the same place 


Outrve Meap PLays Wit rHe Boston SympHony.— Miss 
Olive Mead appeared as soloist at the Boston Symphony 
concert in Boston last week. and here is what the Boston 


Herald said about the playing of the young violinist: 


Miss Olive Mead is one of the few artists w have deve r 
gradually and gracefully fro a preco 1s, surprising childhood 
inte a perfectly rounded young womanhood that gives constant ar 
trustful repose, and promises yet more for full matur She ha 
acquired for her violin a fu broad and yet tender tone. so rich ae 
to be almost lusc 1s; a brilliant, but not bold or showy, exe 


depth for emotion and dexterity for bravura 


Her choice for a solo has fallen upon Goldmark’s Concerto in A 
minor, which, while it does melt into the sensuousness that efly 
‘ icterizes so many of works, is yet for e most part slow 

and sweet, and only becomes really alert and spirited in 

e bolero-like finale Miss Mead yed it all beautifully, enlivening 
the finale and its ornate cadenza and keeping the moderatos (the 
second particularly) and the mild andante we k from sentime 
legeneracy, while sti warming and softening them poetically Ss 
found much favor with the audience and was ndsomely rec € 
thrice Boston Herald, J ur ¥ 


Musicat At ALAMEDA, Cal The following program was 


given by Miss Elizabeth Westgate and Alexander Stewart 

on January 11, at Miss Westgate’s residence, 1117 Paru 

street, Alameda: 

Sonata for piano and violin, in E minor Mozart 
Miss Westgate and Mr. Stewart 

Song for contralto, In the Sacre 


Miss Grace Carr 


Sonata for piano and violin, op. 4 Grieg 
Miss Westgate and Mr. Stew 

-ongs 
The Young Nun S s 
Morgens send’ich Dir die Veilecher Draeseke 
Elegie (with violin obligato) Ma 

Miss Carroll 

Violin, with piano accompaniment 
Meditation Glazounow 
Mazurka Mlynarsk 


Mr. Stewart and Miss Westgate 


GEO. W. JENKINS, 


TENOR. 
Sole Management ot 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
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American Soprano. 
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HE Historical Musical Exhibition, under the 
auspices of the old and renowned piano man- 
ufacturing house of Chickering & Sons, opened last 
Friday evening at Horticultural Hall, Boston, and 
will continue for several weeks. It will be reviewed, 
with illustrations, in one of the coming numbers of 
this paper. It is attracting large and interested 
audiences, who view with much study the array of 
musical instruments and exhibits. 


N a recent editorial the New York Tribune con- 
sidered hair and its psychological bearings on 
art and artists. The Why a pianist or violinist lets 
his locks grow long has never been satisfactorily 
answered. Of late there has been a _ tendency 
toward less hirsute luxuriance, but we fear that this 
is exceptional. Next season’s crop of artists may 
reveal a tribe of Samsons. Who cares—except the 
barbers? If it pleases the grown-up children we 
call artists no one need complain. 


HE translation of the ode to Bellini by d’An- 
nunzio, which appeared in THE MusIcat 
CourIER of last week, is from the pen of our 
esteemed associate, Hugh Craig, who for the past 
ten years has been one of the staff of this paper. 
Mr. Craig translated the poem, following the meter 
extemporaneously, as will be seen, without the aid 
of any reference books. It was done in this office. 
Such persons as are interested in the difficult task 
of translation can appreciate the ability and techni- 
cal linguistic control necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of such a task. 


AYS Mr. Finck in the Evening Post last Satur- 

day: 

“In an interesting article on Tschaikowsky, print- 
ed in the Contemporary Review, Ernest Newman de- 
clares that of all composers Wagner ‘alone is master 
of every note of passion, of pathos, of grief, of 
despair and of humor.’ Like Beethoven Tschai- 
kowsky, on the whole, lacks humor; ‘he is indeed 
preternaturally serious.’ He seemed to act in obe- 
dience to a ‘need of his nature to exhaust in sound, 
if possible, all the potentialities of agonized expres- 
sion.’ When he aims at the concrete pictorial he 
is not entirely successful. In his representation of 
the sea, as in the “Tempest,’ ‘there is no such exact 
seizure of its essence as we get, for example, in 
Rubinstein’s “Ocean Symphony.” * * * But 
where his object is not so much the tonal repre- 
sentation of an actual scene or aspect of nature as 
the portrayal of the sensations of a human being 
in the presence of nature, or a suggestion of a scene 
as it thrills the inner life of thought and emotion, it 
would be hard to find his equal, with the sole 
exception of Wagner.” What Mr. Newman says 
regarding Tschaikowsky’s attitude toward the clas- 
sical symphonic form is copecially worthy of con- 
sideration: 

“Tt will be time enough to rail at him for his 
structure when all the canons of form in music 
have been settled. At present they are very far 
indeed from being settled; and for the partisans of 
the older schools to bring all music to the test of 
Mozart or Beethoven is mere academic dogmatism. 
Music grew continuously from Bach to Beethoven, 
and it will continue to grow when the bulk of 
Beethoven sounds as thin and poor as the bulk of 
Haydn and Mozart sounds now. The smallest of 
the moderns could teach the greatest of the ancients 
much that he had never dreamed of; and if our 
melody is for the most part subtler in its curve 
than that of the ‘classics,’ our harmony more ex- 
pressive, our rhythm more varied, our orchestration 
more beautiful and more suggestive, we are hardly 


likely to let them impose on us their ideas of 
form.’ ” 

Mr. Newman’s “Tschaikowsky” will prove a 
worthy companion to his great “Study of Wagner.” 





Ee a recent number of the London Contemporary 
Review this subject has been discussed ably by 
Ada Cone; in fact,’it has been more than discussed: 
it has been lookéd very squarely in the face and the 
lying mockery of its eves laid bare. 
The writer sketches 
“THE ART PROBLEM J the history of French 
IN THE art, beginning at the 
UNITED STATES.” twelfth century, 
marks its decadence 
as commencing in the seventeenth century, and 
shows a steady line sloping to the nothingness of 
the French art of to-day. The reasons for this are 
recited, as are the results shown—the latter a huge 
cipher of art in its real form, with a tendency to 
sink below its own level even. 

All this reads interestingly as a study of condi- 
tions, but would concern us only as a problem of 
another race were it not for the fact that Ada Cone 
reminds us that we are borrowing our art from this 
very country whose every tenet has sunk to the 
point of “art for no use.” From this new viewpoint 
it becomes startling; and yet it is simple reiteration 
of the statement made so often by THE Musica. 
CourRIER that we have nothing to learn from for- 
eign art conditions save what should be avoided. 
This is true of painting and sculpture—it is doubly 
true of music. 

Art, to be a national art, must spring from a 
native soil, and the planted seeds dare not be im- 
ported ones. We are an intensely artistic people, 
who, without that hysterical trait, have all the keen- 
ness of perception and ardent longing for the beau- 
tiful. From such a state of things a wholesome and 
real art must spring, and, once having been brought 
to life, must blossom and flourish—always suppos- 
ing that it is not poisoned in its infancy. 

“The French have sold their birthright for a 
mess of pottage,” asserts the writer, and we, poor 
imitative fools, are buying them fuel to keep this 
pottage warm and asking that we be allowed to 
taste of it. We are blind to the fact that this self- 
same pottage refuses to nourish native French art, 
that it is on this very diet that the French race of 
artists is becoming emaciated and puerile. “Yet,” 
sighs the American, with all the restlessness of the 
travel mania upon him, “what is one to do?” 

Is there really a solution, a practical one? Fol- 
low the writer’s deduction: “The adoption of the 
course (of borrowing) in America is a threatened 
disaster. For, on the one hand, the characteristics 
of this (French) art are such that the nation which 
borrows them necessarily puts a clog on the devel- 
opment of its natural zsthetic expression; and, on 
the other hand, if we look at the conditions of 
American life, it appears that a people in these con- 
ditions which takes European fine art to be a situa- 
ble channel for its own expression is a people which 
has mistaken its way. These two points consid- 
ered, if they seem to prove the assertion, should 
leave us in view of the ideal path to the ideal end.” 

And “the ideal path to the ideal end” is, as often 
has been asserted in these columns, not the path 
which leads across the sea. Narrowing the discussion 
down to music, which concerns us directly, we have 
but to ask ourselves what France is doing,is produc- 
ing in music to-day, to find more than an excuse for 
remaining away from it. Is there anywhere to be 
found a longer and more imposing list of failures 
than is recorded yearly at the Paris Opéra? Have 
they even gotten to the point of taking opera seri- 
ously in France? We harp on this question of 
opera because, of course, France does not and can- 
not produce any symphonies; but with its national 
love for color and excitement one would suppose 
that the Paris Opéra would be the very home of 
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the ideal opera. Yet what is the fact? The serious HILE Andrew Carnegie is spending millions 
works in this class are almost unknown there! in America so that the “exceptional man” 
And to this city we send pupils, backed by millions of the future will not escape his fortune, the Earl of 
of dollars, to—study opera! Is it not too ridiculous? Dysart, long known for 
Of course, again there have been successful sing- LORD DYSART'S his passion for music, has 
ers produced in Paris, but one song bird—even OFFER. made the following im- 
though she be a swallow—does nct make summer; portant offer—according 
and every success has cost thousands of victims. to last Sunday’s Herald—from which we print an 
Edwin A. Abbey, the painter, who is familiar with extract: 
the actual conditions of student life in Paris, de- | o.non, Saturday.—The Earl of Dysart has offered 
scribed the dismal suffering which is undergone by £10,000 ($50,000) toward the erection of a national opera 
the American studying in Paris. “Much of the house in London, provided the balance of the £500,000 
says Abbey, “would ($2,500,000) which he believes is needed is raised in six 


. . . months. The Earl has long been interested in this scheme 
have no existence if there was some splendidly , OS : a. 
I “ and has assoicated himself with Prof. Villiers Stanford and 


: 7. Po sc . ,”? ? + Te 
equipped art school in this country. But there Sir Alexander Mackenzie in an endeavor to get the County 
are many splendidly equipped music schools here, Council to assist and subsidize a British home for opera 
and yet the foolish ones stray across. It is doubtful if the Earl's present effort will stimulate in 
It must be made clear to these—and it can be terest in the matter or meet with a satisfactory response. 
done, both by argument and in actual practice— The Earl has led a romantic life. He was obliged to wait 


: hi oap 6 sean ahi until he was forty years old before he was allowed, under 
th: “re is y g > Z : mhic Meee . ‘ q i 
that there is nothing to be learned abroa the will of his father, who died in a miser’s garret, to han 


cannot be gotten more thoroughly and better here. die the vast family estate. The old Earl died when the 
l'raditions do not exist, save in the minds of ro- present Earl was only nineteen years of age. After many 
mancing guides, and even if they did they would vicissitudes and comparative poverty, the present Earl.came 
into possession of the estates in 1899, but then he was al 
- te ; * : «pp. most blind. Fabulous sums were spent in medical advice, 
“The United States,” as Ada Cone says, have but the Earl has been unable to obtain relief. 
something better to do than to make themselves an All his life the Earl of Dysart has been an enthusiastic 
echo of the ruin of Europe.” And this is awfully musician with Wagnerian tendencies. Music takes the pre- 
We must confront our own mier place in his affections, though homeopathy runs a 


conditions and combat them, but not with foreign close second. At Buckminster, his splendid Lincolnshire 
‘ estate, the Earl has a remarkable laboratory, containing al- 


: fe - apart, and can learn : ~ 
methods. We are a people aj es most every homeopathic drug in existence. There is 
nothing, save from our own experience, and the scarcely a house on his large estates which has not a 
experience of them that go down to the sea in for- piano. At Buckminster and his other residence, Ham 


eign bound boats prompts us to stay at home. House, Richmond, there are extraordinary collections of 
musical instruments, including many pianos, seve:al or 
gans, harpsichords, spinets, violas, harps and the latest 
mechanical adaptations for the piano. 

It need hardly be added that Lord Dysart is a 
poor man if compared to Mr. Carnegie. He found- 





suffering which exists there,’ 


help the student not at all. 


true applied to music. 





HE work which is connected with the interests 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
which is to occupy its new building in Boston some 
time during this year, has made it incumbent upon 
George W. Chadwick, who is the director of that 
institution, to resign his 

THE WORCESTER position as the con- in the well-known musical novel “Evelyn Innes.” 
FESTIVAL. ductor of the Worcester In the meantime New York is forced to hear its 
Festival. Mr. Chad- opera in a building far too large for vocal effects, 
in the very heart of the objectionable Tenderloin 
district. When will some public spirited man or 
men build an opera house near the Circle, or facing 
the Park, which will be neither a barn nor a hip- 


ed Der Meistcr, a monthly, now extinct, devoted 
to the Wagner cause, and is said to have served 
George Moore as a model for “Sir Owen Asher” 


wick is an American composer of eminence, one of 
those men who have succeeded in accomplishing 
something in that line, and he has also done some 
excellent work during the few years that he has 
been at the head of the New England Conservatory podrome? 
of Music. He cannot spare the time to do the re- 
hearsing for the Worcester Festival Chorus, and he yy BEN a great publishing house concentrates 
has therefore resigned. its energy and interests upon issuing and 
In his place two conductors have been selected— disseminating the works of the great masters of 
Franz Kneisel, the concertmaster of the Boston music and discards to a great extent the more frivo- 
Symphony Orchestra, for the orchestral work; and lous class of compositions, it is not only evidence 
Wallace Goodrich, an organist, for the orchestral that the national taste for music 
and chorus work; that is to say, when the orchestra has become more elevated but 
and chorus operate together, Mr. Goodrich con- that the firm itself represents the reflex action of 
ducts; otherwise, Mr. Kneisel does the work. There more refined public taste. The Ditson house, known 
is no reason why there should be any anticipatory as the Oliver Ditson Company, has for many years 
remarks made on what these gentlemen will be able had a historical association with the department of 
to do. The thing is to wait and see and hear, and music in the United States, and its name is known 
then it will be time enough. On general principles to all who play or sing or whistle or hum a tune. 
we, who believe in the disciplinary control of fes- The recent publications of this firm have indicated 
tivals and of orchestras and of choruses, could not that a new tendency has been reached, which has 
agree to a divided conductorship; but even this identified it with the publication of the master works 
view of THE MusicaL Courirr would be dispelled of the past and present period. We have just seen 
should these two men make a success of the a series of Brahms’ songs—those mostly sung on 
Worcester Festival. the concert stage and in salons and studios—pub- 
This new step is attributed to C. M. Bent, the lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, and this has 
president of the Worcester Festival Association, and cailed for the suggestion which is embodied in this 
if it succeeds most of the credit will have to go to article. It is not only Brahms, however, which the 
him for the inception of the theory. Some reforms Ditson house is urging upon the public, but also, as 
are necessary towards the making of the Worcester we said before, the masters’ compositions, and the 
Festival an artistic and financial success, and manner in which these publications are issued, the 
they may grow out of this new step that has been plate work, the engraving, the boldness and legi- 
taken; and yet they may not. However, every one bility of notes and text, the careful translations in 
interested will await the developments with keen the double text of English and German, and the fit 
anticipation and with the hope that, whatever may and finish of all the appurtenances associated with 
happen, the Worcester Festival will continue and the technical publication of sheet music, indicate a 
broaden in its scope, and be of benefit to Worcester desire to do the best that is possible, in order to 
and the surrounding community. make compositions as legible to the world as possi- 


DITSONIANA. 


ble, and with a clearness and distinctness that war- 
rant thorough confidence. No efforts are spared 
to make all these compositions of a high standard 
in the line of engraving and lithographing; and 
every musician in the United States—in fact, every- 
where (because the firm of Ditson is known all over 
the musical world)—every musician must feel de- 
lighted to know that a great institution like that of 
the Ditson house, endowed as it is with all of the 
resources necessary for the issuing of important 
publications, has thrown its weight and influences 
in this direction to assist and aid the musicians in 
their desire to secure what is best and most grate- 
ful, and this will be productive of much that will 
tend to elevate the general taste for better music. 

Particular reference has been made to this fact, 
because of the importations of sheet music into the 
United States, especially from English houses, that 
has every appearance of negligence in quality of 
paper and general make-up, frequently what is 
called type music, which should never be tolerated, 
and which is the result of an ordinary, mere money- 
making scheme. We do not care to mention any 
names, because there is no object in injur.ng any 
one, but a protest must be made against the further 
culture of this kind of sheet music business. Amer- 
ica is a dumping ground for a whole lot of cheap 
English editions, and our American singers and 
ladies and gentlemen who sing in chorus should 
not have sheet music distributed among them that 
injures their eyes, and which is published merely 
for the purpose of making money 

With the Ditson house it is a question of an in- 
vestment of large capital for the purpose of pub- 
lishing, in an elegant style attractive to the eye and 
correct in text, the best class of classical and mod- 
ern music, and this should be the aim of every pub- 
lishing house. It is very seldom that any reference 
is made to such matters in these columns, because 
they are strictly personal, as it were, but in this case 
they have gone far beyond the limits of personality, 
in that they affect the general interests of musical 
culture in this country. 





The Evening Journal printed an editorial the other 
day, probably from the brilliant pen of Arthur Bris- 
bane, that began this fashion: 

Charles Frohman and Maurice Grau are the biggest 
men in America or anywhere else in theatre and opera 
management. These men work in London part of the 
year, and over there their offices are far apart—at least 
1% miles. They meet together every day for luncheon. 

In New York city their offices are almost directly op- 
posite each other on Broadway. Yet in New York they 
never meet 

Working on the American plan, neither has any time 
for luncheon. 

Neither can afford any definite hour or any definite 
number of minutes for taking in the food to keep him 
going 

The article then remarks that baldness, dyspepsia 
and the early death rate are the results of our ter- 
SOUL ve. STOMACH. rific tempo in living. We 
always fancied that Mr. 
Grau’s baldness came because of the worries about 
his many female singers. Prima donnas and their 
winning ways drive most managers to suicide. 
Judging by Charles Frohman’s waist line we should 
say that dyspepsia has not yet claimed him; while 
both men give promise of long life. The bad cook- 
ery in America, not the speed of living, causes bad 
digestion; ice water is the least of our national ills. 
And pie is one man’s poison and a million’s meat. 
No, Mr. Brisbane is not quite correct. Speed will 
not harm so long as you are running on the right 
rails. It is base ideals, money grubbing ideals, the 
scramble for the dollar, that is sapping our soul 
life. Hitch your wagon to a star and heaven will 
pay the freight. If we thought more of our souls 
our stomachs would bother us less. A country 
where art is valued by the amount of cash it brings 
its practitioners is a country that will never origi- 
nate any individual art or artists of its own. 
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THE [RON VIRGIN. 
For there is order in the streets, but in the soul—con- 
fusion.—MAx1M GorKY. 


r HE carriage stood awaiting them in the Place 
Boieldieu. Chardon told the coachman to 
drive rapidly; then closed the door upon Madame 
Patel and himself. Cautiously traversing the 
crowded boulevards they reached the Madeleine; a 
sharp turn to the left, down the Rue Royale, they 
soon were crossitig the vast windy spaces of the 
Place de la Concorde, and there he spoke to his 
companion. 

“It was a glorious victory! The Opéra Comique 
looked like a battle-field after the conflict.” Char- 
don’s voice trembled as if with timidity and 
Madame Patel turned from the half-open window. 

“Yes: a glorious triumph. And he is not here to 
enjoy it, to exult over his detractors.” Her tone 
was as bitter as winter. 

‘My poor friend,” the other answered as he laid 
his hand gently on her arm. She shuddered. “Are 
you cold? Shall I close the window?” 

“Thank you, no, it is too warm. How long this 
ride seems! Yet he always delighted in it after 
conducting.”’ Chardon was silently polite. They 
were riding now at high speed along the Avenue 
Montaigne, which the carriage had entered after 
leaving the Champs Elysées. From the Quai de 
Billy to the Quai de Passy their horses galloped 
over naked, well lighted avenues. The cool of the 
river penetrated them, and the woman drew herself 
back into the corner, absorbed in depressing memo- 
ries. Along Mirabeau and Molitor, after passing 
the Avenue de Versailles; and when the street 
called Boileau appeared the carriage, its lanterns 
shooting tiny shafts of iight on the road, headed 
for the Hameau, named after the old poet, of Auteuil. 
lhere it stopped. Madame Patel and Chardon, a 
moment later, were slowly walking down the broad 
avenue of trees, through which drawled the bour- 
don of the breeze this night in early May. 

[t was 1 o’clock when they entered the pretty 
little house, formerly the summer retreat of the 
dead composer Patel. A winner of the Prix de 
Rome, he produced many operas and oratorios until 
his death just a year previous to the prémiere of 
“The Iron Virgin.’”’ Of its immense success widow 
and librettist were in no doubt. Had they not wit- 
nessed it an hour earlier? Such furore did not often 
occur at the Comique. All recollection of Patel’s 
mediocre work was wiped away in the swelter and 
glow of this passionate music, more modern than 
Wagner, more brutal than Richard Strauss. ‘Who 
would have believed that the old dried-up mummy 
had such a volcano in his brain?’’—this the be- 
reaved woman had heard as she descended the 
marble stairway of the theatre, and Chardon hur- 
ried her to the carriage, fearing that the emotions 
of the evening—the souvenirs of the dead, the 
shouting of the audience and the blaring of the 
band, as it saluted her trembling, bowing figure in 
the box—finally would prove too strong for her. 
Hie, too, had come in for some of the applause, a 
sort of inverted glory which, like a frosty nimbus, 


envelops the head of the librettist. Now he re- 
called all this and rejoiced when his charge was 
safely within doors. 

Madame Patel retained only one servant in her 
dignified, miniature household, for she was not 
rich; but the lamps were brightly burning and on 
the table stood cold food, wine and fruit. The 
music room was familiar to her late husband’s asso- 
ciate. Patel’s portrait hung over the fireplace. [It 
represented, in hard, shallow tones, the face of a 
white haired, white bearded man, whose thin, drawn 
lips, narrow nose and high forehead proclaimed an 
ascetic of art. The deep set eyes alone told of talent 

their gaze inscrutable and calculating; a disap- 
pointed life could be read in every seam of the brow. 

Near the piano, where Chardon turned as he 
waited Madame Patel’s return from her dressing 
room, there swung a picture whose violence was 
not dissipated by the gloom of the half hidden cor- 
ner. He approached it with a lamp. Staring eyes 
saluted him, eyes saturated with the immitigable 
horror of life, eyes set in grotesque faces and 
smothered in a sinister northern landscape. It was 
one of Edvard Munch’s ferocious and ironic traves- 
ties of existence. And on the white margin of the 
lithograph the artist had penciled: “I stopped and 
leaned against the balustrade, almost dead with fa- 
tigue. Over the blue-black fjord hung clouds red 
as blood, as tongues of flame. My friends passed 
on, and alone, trembling with anguish, I listened to 
the great infinite cry of Nature.” 

She tapped him on the shoulder. “Come,” she 
said gravely, “leave that awful picture and eat. You 
must be dead, you poor man!” 

Chardon blushed happily until he saw her cold 
eyes. “| was trying to catch the color of that paint- 
er’s mind—that Norwegian, Munch. Disordered, 
farouche as is his style, its spiritual note enchains 
me. The title of the picture means nothing, yet 
everything—'Les Curieux,’ is it not?” 

“Yes, you know it weil enough by this time. 
What M. Patel could see in it I can’t say.” 

As she sat down to the table—not at the head: 
that was significantly empty—he admired her figure, 
niaidenly still, despite her majestic bearing; admired 
the terse contour of her head and noticed, not with- 
out a sigh, her small, selfish ear. Madame Patel 
was nearing forty and her November hair had be- 
gun to whiten; but in her long gray eyes was in- 
vincible youth, poised, self-centred youth. She was 
deliberate in her movements and her complexion a 
clear brown. Chardon followed her example, eat- 
ing and drinking, for they were exhausted by the 
ordeal of hearing, under most painful conditions, a 
posthumous opera. 

“The great infinite cry of Nature!’’ He returned 
to the picture. “How difficult it is to get that into 
one’s art!” 

“Yes, mon ami, but our dead one succeeded, did 
he not?” She was plainly obsessed by the theme. 
“Tis enemies—ah! the fools, fools! Did you no- 
tice the critics, did you notice Millé in particular? 
He was in despair. For years that man pursued 
with his rancorous pen every opera by M. Patel.” 
She paused. “But now he is conquered at last. 
Ah! Chardon, ah! Robert, Patel loved you, trusted 
you—and you helped him so much with your ex- 
perience, your superior dramatic knowledge, your 
poetic gifts. You have been a noble friend indeed.” 
She pressed his hand, while he sat beside her in a 
stupor. 

“The great infinite cry of Nature,” he muttered. 

“And think of his kindness to me, a poor singer, 
sO many years younger than himself! No father 
could have treated a daughter with more delicacy.” 

Chardon looked up. “Yes,” he assented, “he 
was very, very old—too old for such a beautiful 
young wife.” She started. 

“Not too old; never, M. Chardon,” she protested, 
slightly raising her contralto voice: “What if he 
was thirty years my senior! He married me to 


spare me the peril and fatigue of a singer’s life; few 
women can stand them—I least of all. He loved 
me with a pure, narrow affection: I was as a daugh- 
ter, his staff. You he often called ‘son.’” She 
grazed the hem of tears. Chardon was touched; 
he seized her large, shapely hand, firm and cold as 
iron, and spoke rapidly: 

“Listen, Madame Patel, listen, Olivie—you were 
like a daughter to him; I know it, he told me so. 
I was his adopted son. I tried to repay him for his 
interest in a young, unknown poet and composer— 
well, I compose a little, you know—and I feel that 
[ pleased him with my libretto of ‘The Iron Virgin.’ 
You remember the summer I spent at Nuremberg 
digging up the old legend, and the numberless 
times I visited the torture chamber where stands 
the real iron virgin, her interior studded with hor- 
rid spikes that cruelly stabbed the wretches con- 
signed to her diabolical embraces? You recall all 
this?” he went on, his vivacity increasing. “Now 
on the night of the successful termination of our 
artistic enterprise, the night when all Paris is ring- 
ing with the name of Patel, with “The Iron Virgin’ ” 
~—he did not dare to add his own name—“‘let me 
tell you what you know already: I love you, Olivie; 
I have always loved you and I offer you my love, 
knowing that our dear one——” 

She dragged her hand from his too exultant 
grasp, hurriedly crossed the room and sat down 
breathless on a low couch; her eye never left his, 
and he wavered at the thought of following her. 

“So this is the true reason for your friendship,” 
she said in sorrowful accents. ‘For this you cul 
tivated the good graces of an unsuspecting old 
man. 

“Olivie!” he exclaimed. 

“For this,” she sternly pursued, “you sought m) 
company after his death. Oh, Chardon, Robert 
how could you be unfaithful so soon to the memory 
of the great man who loved you? He loved you, 
Robert. He made you. Without him what would 
you be?” “What am I?” She did not reply, for she 
was gazing at the portrait over the fireplace. “A 
great, neglected genius,” she mused. “He was 
forced to conduct operas to support his life—and 
mine. Yet he composed a masterpiece. He com- 
posed ‘The Iron Virgin.’” 

“Could he have done it without me?” 

Madame Patel turned upon him: “You ask such 
a question—you!” 

Robert Chardon paced between the table and 
piano. He stopped to look at the Munch picture 
and bit his lip. “The great infinite cry of Nature! 
Much Patel knew of music, of Nature and her in- 
finite cry.” His excitement increased with every 
step. 

“Olivie Patel, we must come to an understanding. 
You wonder at that picture, wonder what dread 
thing is happening. Perhaps the eyes are looking 
into this room, peering into our souls, into my soul, 
which is black with sin and music.” Like some 
timid men aroused, he had begun to shout; the 
woman half rose in alarm, but he waved her back. 
His forehead, an obstinate forehead wrinkled with 
pain; his hands—the true index of the soul—were 
clasped, the fingers interlocked, wiry fingers, agile 
with pen and piano. “Hear me out, Olivie,” he 
commanded. “I’ve been too good a friend to dis- 
miss because I’ve offended your sense of propriety” 
—-she made an indignant gesture—‘well, your idea 
of fidelity. But there is the other side of the slate: 
I’ve been a faithful slave, I’ve worked for years for 
my reward; and, disciple of Nietzsche as I am, I 
never have attempted to assert my claims.” 

“Your claims!” she uttered scornfully. 

“Yes, my claims; the claims of a man who sees 
his love sacrificed to a miserable deception. Sit 
still! you must hear ail now. I loved poetry, but I 
loved you better. It was for that I endured every- 
thing. I spoke of my black soul; it is black—lI’ve 
poisoned it with music, slowly poisoned it until now 
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it must be deadened. Like the opium eater, I began bears false witness, then his echo will tell the truth 
with small doses of innocent music. I absorbed about his music—this damnable, reverberating 
Haydn, Mozart. When Mozart became too mild I 
turned to Beethoven; from Beethoven to the mad _ wait for our guilty, gliding footsteps.” 
stuff of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin—sick souls 
all of them. They sustained me until even they 
failed to intoxicate. My nerves needed music that 
would bite. I found it in Liszt, Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky, and, like absinthe drinkers, I am 


wretched without my daily draughts.” 


“You drink absinthe also, do you not?” she asked 


in her coldest manner. He did not notice her. 


“My soul gradually took on the color of the evil 
I sucked from this music. Why? I can’t say; per- 
haps because a poet has nothing in common with 
music. It usually kills the poetry in him. That is 
why I wonder what music Edvard Munch hears 
when he paints such pictures. It must be dire! 
Then Richard Strauss swept the torrid earth and 
my soul slaked itself in his tumultuous seas. At 
last I felt that I had met my match. Your husband 
was like a child in my hands.” She listened eagerly. 
“I did with him what I wished—but to please you I 


wrote ‘The Iron Virgin.’ 
“The book,” she calmly corrected. 


“I wrote ‘The Iron Virgin’ and I thought of you. 
You were my iron virgin—you, the wife of Patel. 
Will you hear the truth at last—the truth about a 


soul damned with music? Patel knew it. He prom- 
ised me on his deathbed———” 

Olivie pushed by him and stood in the doorway. 
He only stared at her. 

“You are an Oread,” he mumbled; “you still pine 
for your lost Narcissus, till nothing is left of you 
but a voice which echoes him, echoes Ambroise 
Patel.” She watched him until his color began to 
return. 

“Robert,” she said, almost kindly, ‘Robert, the 
excitement of to-night has upset your nerves. 
Drink some brandy and sit down.” 

He eyed her piteously, then covered his face with 
nervous hands, his hair falling over them. She felt 
surer of him. 

“You called me an echo a moment ago, Robert,” 
she resumed, her voice deepening. “I can never for- 
get Patel; and it was because of this and because of 
my last promise to him that your offer shocked me. 
I ask your pardon for my rudeness. You have been 
so like a brother for the past years that marriage 
seems sacrilegious. Come, let us be friends—we 
have been trusty comrades. “The Iron Virgin’ is 
a success.” 

“Yes,” he whispered, “the iron virgin is always 
a success.” 

“And why should not our friendship be an echo 
of the past? Come, let us be more united than 
ever—Patel, you and I.” Her smooth voice be- 
came vibrant as she pointed triumphantly at the 
portrait; he tollowed her with eyes from which all 
fire had fled. 

“The echo,” he said, drinking a tumbler of 
brandy. “The echo! I have it now: they see the 
echo in that picture back of me. Munch is the first 
man who painted a tone, put on canvas that ape of 
music, of our souls, the ape which mocks us, leaps 

out after our voice, is always ready to follow us and 
show its leering shape as we pass under dark vaulted 
bridges or stand in the secret shadow of churches. 
The echo! What is the echo, Olivie, you discoursed 
so sweetly? It is the sound of our souls escaping 
from some fissure of the brain. It has color, is a 


‘living thing, the thin wraith that pursues man ever 


to his grave. Patel was an echo. When his soul 
leans naked against the chill bars of heaven and 
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FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS’ THIRD PUPILS’ 
MUSICALE. 


Doppelganger that sneaks into corners and lies in HE third pupils’ musicale occurred on Saturday even 
ing. The interest and enthusiasm were of such an 
. . , . order that each pupil was spurred on to do the very best 
she begz o retreat; she teare¢ sare . — . “- 
She began 60 retreat } he feared him, feared the work. Mr. Lundine and Master Braham were too ill to ap 
hypnotism of his sad voice. pear, and will be heard later; and of those who have ap 
“Robert, I firmly believe that picture has be- peared before and of w comment has been made there 
witched you—you, a firm believer in the brave nothing more to be said except the apparent rapid gain 
: ‘ . ONT: ’ ach instan¢ Miss Mar rite Palmiter was in great 
philosophy of Nietzsche!” in each instance | ae ‘alt te — it = 
a6 8 form, giving the favorite “Bell Song” from akme with 
He moved toward her. “Madame Patel, it is you ' 


: oe ; great tonal beauty and almost faultless technic. Mrs 
who are the cruel follower of Nietzsche. So was Parkhurst was in splendid ice and did charming work 
the original iron virgin, so is the new ‘Iron Virgin’ She is a favorite with Mr. Powers’ audiences. Miss Rom 
which I had the honor to surround with music.” bauer’s mezzo-soprano voice never before showed to such 

. ” . good advantag She outdid herself and ma a su s 
“Instrumentation,” she faltered. B mete we : an ie , de a —_ 

a _— by her artistic singing. Miss Thomas again proved her 
Ah! you acknowledge so much? om ig RE : sie é 
pos ¢ om rignt to a prominent position among the contrgitos ol 
Patel told me. New York. Church committees are already after her, and 
“He did not tell you enough.” Chardon laughed, her rare voice and attractive personality will secure the 
shook her hand, put on his topcoat and descended best for her. Miss Florence Levi sang for the first time 


this season. She is a favorite also and has made a name 


the steps that led into the garden. 








I rself during her thr ars’ stud } r , e 
“Where are you going?” she asked affrightedly, ae gestern, Mies Mainieds wood prapioths ct 
regret stirring within her. How rapidly they have improved no one knows better than 
“To Nuremberg, to the real iron virgin,” he an- Mr. Powers. Miss Patterson, Miss Frisby, Miss Bur 
swered, without sarcasm. wanger and Miss Lewis all have love ly voices and are 
They looked hard into each other’s eyes—his were “1008 a es lige wi oe me 
glowing like restless, red coals—and then he aiul tiation 2 { nti pa Me P wibby > cee 
plunged down the path, leaving her strained and from the popular Richard Strauss. She has a beautiful 
shaken to the very centre of her virginal soul. Had _ mezzo-soprano of limpid pure quality, which she uses with 
he spoken the truth? Ambroise Patel, upon whose the most beautiful tone placing and eas: 
grave would be strewn flowers that belonged to the heer shes ; - = ns pry 7 J rs beng’ ony 
living! It was vile, the idea. “Robert!” she cried, ©") 7; oniy eight years, A high, clear soprano woic 
her nerves knocking sorely at her heart. satan guieaailes meee Me Tistend bes cortainie weed 
A smoky-yellow morning mist hung over Auteuil; every Powers device and s full to ac 
the long, slow rain fell softly. Chardon pulled the complish this end. He will certainly be at the top in the 
cord at the gate of the Hameau roughly, summon- "“* “uae ies a oy ah a we + pati vn 
ing the concierge. He soon found himself under the cciakiie ae ge aoe ages ' os ' www 
viaduct on the Boulevard Exelsmans, where he shows his usual fee ie head by having Mrs. Sherman 
walked until he reached the Point-de-Jour. here Stanley to conclude the program. Her dramatic voice and 
a few workingmen, about to take the circular rail- well nigh perfect art brought a chart ~~ omnes 
way to Batignolles, regarded him cynically. He *°* Det Briges, a . ven m' : he > gid 
seemed like a man in the depths of a crazy de- os cf agra cy ‘eam hie givin me tig “an 
bauch. He blundered on toward the Seine. “The while doing constant singing with all the leading accom 
echo! god of thunders, the echo!” he moaned, as panists, he has never seen h equa 
he heard his steps resound in the hollow arches. January 25 will close this series of puj ale 
Near the water’s edge he found a café and sat down be f owed by pallgebigtel i — oe 
before a damp tin table. He pounded it with his nilbaatiiaieiiigar ere ; . 
walking stick. “The iron virgin,” he roared, and , he Sie - Seas ~ oe ~ , ~ Sede —_ 
laughed at the joke until the tears rolled over his Arthur Lingaf Me M B. , A Ma 3 M ~ i 
tremulous chin. Lifting his inflamed eyes to the ce ene ge ae » Stick 
dirty little waiter he again brought down his cane Harvey Merwin, Carl ¢ R. M. S. P Edward 1 Clark 
heavily upon the table. ‘Gargon!” he clamored, . si stieaieitanlan 
“the iron virgin!” The waiter brought absinthe; ; ee 
Chardon drank five. Doggedly he began his long _Miss SOUSA AS A M crpheanes: wo fraternities of Vassar 
_ . : : College gave two « pter plays last Saturday One wa 
journey. J. H. a farce, “Freezing a M ther-in-Law,” by Theta Chapter 
AUTEUIL, October, 1901 ler the management of Miss J. Priscilla Sousa, daughter 
= = of John Philip Sousa The play was a brilliant suc« 
M So \ given praise 


VocaL DEPARTMENT AT THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
The vocal department at the National Conservatory of Mu 
sic has made great progress this season. Eugene Dufrich 
of Paris, and Albano Seismit-Doda, of Rome, are working 
together intelligently and harmoniously in the branches of 


singing, repertory and opera. Next week these eminent in 4 
structors will conduct the examination in solfeggio and 
theory for the whole conservatory. Every pupil is obliged 
to study solfeggio. The method at the Paris Conservatory 
is the one used at the National Conservatory. There is 
much enthusiasm among the vocal pupils, and the promise 


Pear 


, . 
: . , Pears’ soap does nothing 
of more successful artists graduating from the conservatory < 


is assured. As a good method is the foundation of all, but cleanse; it has no medi- 

young people with voices and the capacity for study must 
be heard from in the course of time. 

ae Boo the color of health, and 

Syracuse SprinGc Festivat.—The annual spring festival 

in Syracuse, N. Y., will take place on April 23. The Bos- 


cal properties, but it brings 


health itself. Give it time. 


ton Symphony Orchestra have been engaged with the solo Sold all over the world, 
ists usually traveling with this organization. As a special 
attraction, Sara Anderson has been secured as the prima 


donna soprano. 
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HERBERT WITPERSPOON, BASSO CANTANTE. 


O young American singer has advanced more rapidly 

in artistic ability and public favor than Herbert 

Witherspoon. Gifted by nature with a beautiful bass voice, 

which has been trained by the best masters in America and 

Europe, this young artist has pushed his way to the front, 

until now he ranks among the very first singers of the 
country. 

Mr. Witherspoon graduated from Yale College in 1895, 
receiving honors in the academic, musical and art depart- 
ments, and brings to his profession the best of educations, 
as well as exceptional natural talent. 

He has been equally successful in oratorio, concert and 
song recital, as well as on the operatic stage. His voice is 
a basso cantante of exceptional quality, roundness and 
flexibility, while it is of such wide range as to enable him 
to sing many baritone roles with perfect ease. A fine lin- 
guist, he is equaily at home in English, French, German 
and Italian, and is noted for his artistic song programs. 
His voice extends from a low E natural to the high F 
sharp, and, although brilliant and ringing, is of the real 
bass quality. The great power of his voice has attracted 
attention in such works as “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” &c., 
yet it is so flexible that his singing of light and very or- 
namental songs and arias, such as Lotti’s “Pur dicesti,” has 
gained most flattering and unusual comments from the 
critics. Having had considerable experience in grand 
opera, Mr. Witherspoon brings to his work in concert and 
oratorio an authority and dramatic intensity not frequently 
found among concert singers. Yet his singing is essentially 
of the lyric order, and he is especially noted for his suave 
and flowing style, as observed in his rendition of the classic 
songs of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, as well as of 
the great French and Italian masters. 

Mr. Witherspoon is now in the midst of the busiest and 
most important season of his career. 

He has made one tour as far South as Atlanta, Ga.; an 
other as far West as Denver, Col., the latter tour covering 
a period of over three weeks, and in another week he starts 
for Montreal, Canada; Boston, Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; De 
troit, Mich., &c. 

He will also make a three or four weeks’ tour in April 
and May, going West for a dozen concerts and returning 
for engagements at the spring festivals in the East and 
South. In the interim he will sing in many principal cities, 
among which are Brooklyn, New York, Boston, St. John, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Chicago, Belvi- 
dere, Ill.; Stamford, Conn.; Oberlin, Ohio, &c. 

At many of his concerts and recitals Mr. Witherspoon 
has the assistance of Mrs. Witherspoon, who before her 
marriage was known as Mlle. Jeanne Greta, and who was 
then the prima donna of the Harrison concerts in Eng 
land. The other members of the quartet were Mme. Alice 
Gomez, Ben Davies and Mr. Santley. 

Mrs. Witherspoon is not only a singer of unusual merit 
but an accomplished pianist as well, and the accompani- 
ments which she often plays for Mr. Witherspoon always 
add charm to his work. 

Mr. Witherspoon also holds an enviable position in New 
York as a vocal instructor. With a large class of pupils 
his time when not en tour is completely filled, and he can 
accept no more pupils at present. He is most advan- 
tageously situated for this part of his work in his hand- 
some apartments at 571 Park avenue, and his immense rep- 
ertory, comprising more than sixty works, besides a count- 
less number of songs, is of great value to his pupils. 

The press of the entire country is singularly unanimous 
in praising Mr. Witherspoon’s singing. His charm of ex 
pression, variety of tone color and fine stage presence all 
combine to make Mr. Witherspoon the successful artist 
he 1s 

The following press notices taken at random will show 
how highly Mr. Witherspoon is thought of: 


Mr. Witherspoon sang delightfully, and his work was enthusiasti 


cally received. His program opened with Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” 
the dignity of its interpretation winning an encore for this first beau 
tifu ng, and he responded with the familiar “Two Grenadiers.” 
His program was continued with a number of happiest selections, 


some of which stood out prominently on account of the splendid 
production they were given even when all were well sung. By re- 
quest he repeated E. R, Park’s “Memory” and answered another 
encore, 

His voice and his manner of singing are exceptionally pleasing. 
His temperament is of the most artistic. There are no cheap effects 
in his showy work and the sentiment he displayed was never exag- 
gerated or forced, but sincere and refined. The quality of his voice 
is more musical than resonant, but he knows his limitations, and the 
best features of his singing were placed in the foreground, while 
any defects an audience would be inclined to overlook. His pro- 
nunciation and enunciation in the three languages included in his 
program—English, French and German—were notably correct and 
pleasing.—Louise Dooly, in Atlanta Constitution, November 27, 1901. 

“Messiah” at Oberlin, Ohio.—Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, 
was obliged to sing twice the part, “Why Do the Nations?” While 




















HERBERT WITHERSPOON. 


he has a powerful voice, it was his interpretation and highly culti- 
vated style that won.—Cleveland Leader, December 13, 1901. 





Mr. Witherspoon undoubtedly made the hit of the evening in 
Walter Damrosch’s grewsome setting of Kipling’s ““Danny Deever.” 
Mr. Witherspoon possesses a bass voice of wonderful depth and 
power, and he hanged Danny Deever with all the spirit that could 
be demanded. Great interest centred in the “Ich trage Meine 
Minne” of Richard Strauss. From a purely musical point of view, 
this was the best of Mr. Witherspoon’s solos, and was given a thor- 
cughly artistic rendition. The well-known bass aria from Verdi's 
“Sicilian Vespers” was splendidly sung and well received by the 
audience. After some of his songs Mr. W. was recalled again and 
again. A more spontaneous and hearty welcome has not been ac- 
corded any singer in Denver in recent years.--Denver Times, De- 
cember 6, 1901. 





Mrs. Wyman and Mr. Witherspoon were remarkably alike in one 
particular—each has the dramatic feeling and the “art that conceals 
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art” to a degree that leaves the bearer free to appreciate the per 
sonality of the singer. * * * Mr. W., indeed, was carried away 
at one juncture by his own feeling. He sang as an encore to Mr. 
Korbay’s ballad, “Had a Horse,” another ballad, which Plunket 
Greene taught us to love, about the chap who took a club and 
started for the wedding with dire intention against the bridegroom 
And at the climax of the song he actually betrayed his concert seli, 
imperturbable, smiling, kid-gloved, into the gesture that belonged 
to the line. It was a delicious lack of abandonment to his own 
dramatic sense. With a voice of good volume, a pleasing lack of 
mannerism and absolutely faultless technic, he won his hearers from 
his first encore, and was forced to the task, believed to be grateful 
to most singers, of declining to sing by coming forth to bow repeat- 
edly. He was a fine singer in good voice.—Denver Post, December 
6, 1901. 

BOSTON—BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

The solo quartet was the best I can remember in this city or else 
where (Madame De Vere-Sapio, Miss Stein, Ben Davies and Mr. 
Witherspoon). 

Mr. Witherspoon seemed to me to sing the baritone recitative 
better than I had ever heard it; he was not frightened by that 
high E! He sang it freely, impressively, with effect. 

The performance was in every way a delight. Not the least good 
part of it was the sly mock-pathos of Mr. Witherspoon's “Io crepo 
se non rido!” 

You felt the old philosopher almost moved to tears by the self 
command he exercised in not laughing.—Boston Evening Transcript 





BOSTON—“WANDERER'’S PSALM,” BY H. W. PARKER 
(FIRST TIME IN AMERICA). 
Mr, Witherspoon was admirable in solo work. He has a rich and 
manly voice of liberal compass, and he sings with intelligence and 
authority.—Philip Hale, in Boston Journal, December 18, 1900. 





NEWARK, N. J., CONCERT. 

* * * And H, Witherspoon, bass, both of whom made a very 
iavorable impression. Mr, Witherspoon, indeed, created rather a 
sensation by his singing. He has a full, round voice, with both reg 
sters very flexible. He sang with the utmost ease, and his fine 
presence added to his success.—Newark Globe. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., SONG RECITAL 

There is no flattery in the statement that he is the most artistic 
basso heard here since Plancon’s appearance at the Hyperion. The 
voice is full and rich-toned, with that charming suavity and color 
that mark the voice of Plancon. In method the work was identical, 
Mr, Witherspoon's attention to style and finish being conscientiously 
exact, while he, with excellent judgment, refrained from using the 
power of tone he possesses, never reaching a limit of ability, thereby 
withstanding a temptation into which many young singers with 
strong voices are prone to fall. 

The voice is sympathetic and resonant and of good range. It is 
an even voice and shows no “bad spots,” the balance of registers 
being judiciously maintained.—New Haven Evening Leader. 





Hastincs’ Soncs.—Songs by the American composer, 
Frank Seymour Hastings, are coming more and more to the 
front, and especially is one of his first songs, namely, “My 
Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” well known and popular. 
This song was on Mrs. Morrill’s program, at her musicale 
at the Chelsea last week, sung by that charming young 
artist, Lillia Snelling, of Boston. Such was the applause it 
received, that it left a deep impression. 

Hastings’ “For Love of You” is being sung much, and 
his last, “Rose Dark the Solemn Sunset,” has many warm 
admirers, especially among professional singers, who are 
using it. 
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Associate of the American College of Musicians. (Pupil of E. M. Bowman.) Planist, Organist and a leading teach St. 
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Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE 


LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
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FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON—M—-®@ 


WITH KUBELIK IN NEW YORK. 





LENA 


TEACHER OF 
BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano; 


DORIA DEVINE 





MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano; 
FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 
And other prominent singers now before the public. 


Wocal Instruction. 
a : 


136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





ERSKINE 


PORTER 


HIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
———BOY SOPRANO 
CHURCH AND CONCERT. 


For Terms, &c., address 
Mrs DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR" 
Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 
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COMING CONCERTS. 


An attractive program has been arranged by F. X. 
Arens, conductor of the People’s Symphony Concerts, for 
the second of the series, to be given at Cooper Union 
The orchestral num- 
Haydn’s 
E flat major; Tschaikowsky’s Andante 
from the String Quartet, op. 11; and the 
The soloist of the concert 
will be Heinrich Meyn, who will be heard in an aria 
from the “Marriage of Figaro,” in Mendelssohn’s “On 
the Wings of Song,” and in the old English song “False 
Tickets for this series of concerts are on sale 
at Ditson’s music store, 867 Broadway, and at the offices 
of the People’s Institute in Cooper Union; of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, Rivington and Eldridge streets, and 
of the University Extension, 244 West Fourteenth street. 
The prices of the tickets range from 10 to 50 cents for 


Hall on Friday, January 17, 1902. 
bers will be Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture; 
Symphony in 
Cantabile, 
Wagner overture “Rienzi.” 


Phillis.” 


single concerts and from 25 cents to $1.50 for season 
tickets, 
eS = 
Miss Augusta Cottlow will play with the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago on January 17 and 18. Then she goes 
to Baltimore, where she will give a recital January 22. 
= = 
Three concerts by the Dannreuther String Quartet are 
announced—Thursday, January 30; Tuesday, March 11, 
and Thursday, April 10. The series of concerts will be 
given in the evening in the Fine Arts Building, 215 West 
Fiity-seventh street. The assisting artists will be the Misses 
Carbone, soprano and contralto; Mrs. Gustav Dann- 
reuther, pianist; Howard Brockway, pianist, and George 
Falkenstein, pianist. 
eS = 
The St. Cecelia Club, of Boston, has secured Albert 
Janpolski for its next concert, to be given on February 4 
The club is one of the foremost musical organizations in 
the country, and is composed entirely of musicians and 
artists of note, with J. B. Lang for its conductor, Arthus 
Foote, president, and a chorus of over three hundred sing- 
ers, all of whom are soloists occupying prominent posi- 
tions in Boston. On this occasion the Cecelia presents a 
part-song concert, in the first part of which Mr. Jan- 
polski will sing Handel’s aria “Tyrannic Love,” from 
the oratorio “Susanna,” and later the baritone solos, with 
‘Barber of Bagdad.” 
Se << 
Louis V. Saar has arranged a good program for the 
chamber music matinee which the Brooklyn Arion will 
The program will be as 


chorus, from Cornelius’ 


give next Sunday, January 19. 
follows: 


Quintet for Piano and Strings, C major, op. 14......++++- Rheinberger 
Messrs. Saar, Schradieck, Hauser, Landler and Laser. 
Songs.... sedsedeosoosesecodeeeus sodndpeemeseuensee Louis V. Saar 
Thranen, 
Hernlein. 


Harfen Madchens Lied. 

VOeder Garten 

Ach, wer doch das Kénnte. 

Miss Frieda Stender, accompanied by the composer 
Iwo Pieces for Violin and Piano.............+-- .-.-Louis V. Saar 


Romanze 


Elegie 
Messrs. Schradieck and Saar 
Piano soli , scepekan a ia sae 
Berceuse. 
A la Valse. 
Zwei Etuden, 
Walzer. 
The composer, 
Se <= 
Miss Adele Margulies, the pianist, announces three 


chamber music matinees, to be given at the home of Mrs. 
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Thurber, 49 West Twenty-fifth street, on Wednesday af- 
ternoons, January 22, February 19 and March 19. The 
assisting artists will be the same as last season, Leopold 


Lichtenberg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. The pro- 
gram for January 22 will be as follows: 
Sonata, Piano and Violin, C minor, op. 45...........+0ss0++ .. Grieg 


"Cello soli— 
Andante from Concerto 
Rondo Peet eer ereeeereeereseseseees 





Six of M. J. Scherhey’s advanced pupils will sing at the 
Carnegie 
program 


concert which Mr. Scherhey wijll give at the 
Lyceum to-morrow (Thursday) evening. The 
will be varied with Scherhey 
Phillips, 
Herzog, Scherhey, Miss Baker, and Messrs, Schlegel and 
Holbrook. 


piano solos. The pupils 


who will sing at the concert include Mesdames 


SONZOGNO PRIZE. 
Official Notice. 
{Translated by Tue Musicat Courier.) 


INTERNATIONAL OperaTiC CoMPETITION.—SoLE Prize, 


50,000 Like, 
HE publisher, Edoardo Sonzogno, of Milan, opens for 
musicians of all nations a competition for an opera 
in one act with one sole prize of 50,000 lire ($10,000), and 
under the following conditions: 

The object of the present competition being to raise from 
obscurity those who have not yet had the means of reveal- 
ing their genius in the operatic arena, no one will be ad- 
mitted to the competition but rising composers, and conse- 
quently works not as yet represented. 

The opera must be in a single act, without any change 
of scenery, and may belong, as regards subject matter, to 
any class, none excluded, and, as regards form, to any 
school, Italian or foreign. 

No attention whatever will be paid to scores written 
on libretti of antiquated forms, defective as literature, 
lacking dramatic interest and destitute of theatric effects; 
and, on the other hand, the excellence of the libretto, 
both as to subject matter and form, will be for the opera 
competing for the prize a matter of special value. 

The competitor must present to the “Musical Estab- 
the grand 


lishment of the publisher Edoardo Sonzogno’ 
score of the opera in a clean, perfectly intelligible and 
complete form, for the normal orchestra,* and with it 
the transcription for voice and piano, and the libretto 


before the expiration of January 31, 1903. 


* The normal orchestra is understood as formed as follows: Ot- 
tavino, two flutes, two oboes, English horn, one clarinet, two 
fagotti, two pair of chromatic horns, two trumpets, tenor trom- 


one, bass tuba, harp, kettledrums, grand caisse and cymbals, frst 


und second violins, violas, ‘celli and contrabasses. 

Both the grand score, the transcription and the libretto, 
must have, if the opera is written in a foreign language, a 
rhythmical Italian translation for the entire vocal part of 
the music. 

The grand score, the transcription, and the libretto must 
be presented without the author’s name, but must, each, 
bear an inscription, which will be repeated on a sealed en- 
velope inclosing the name and address of the composer and 
the name of the librettist. 

Competitors, if taken into consideration, can be present 
at one or more sittings of the commission, for the purpose 
of producing their works. 

Whenever the committee shall think it opportune, it shall 
have power to subject any of the competitors to an exam 
ination in composition, with closed doors, in order to ascer 


Dvorak 
Ween, IE, Ws Giiccckdcscedcctvceteccenaedecacensidvocntés Smetana 
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tain if they are really the authors of the works sent in for 
the prize, 

The commission will select three scores to be admitted 
to trial on the stage, but the final judgment to which the 
prize is awarded will not be pronounced till after three 
performances of each of the operas selected, and, that is, 
after having ascertained the scenic effect on the public 
The commission will bestow particular consideration on 
the works composed with the greatest simplicity of means 

The opera to which the prize is awarded will remain 
entirely the property of its author 

The competitors must take back these works in Milan; 
for this purpose there will be allowed four months after 
the announcement of the prize opera; when these months 
have expired the work, grand score, transcription for 
piano and voice, and libretto will be offered as a gift to 
some public musical library, and no exception can be 
made for any competitor 

The stage trial of the works sent in for the prize will 
take place at the International Lyric Theatre of Milan 
in the course of the year 1904. 

The authors of the works selected for public representa- 
tion shall assist at rehearsals of their works without any 
right for indemnity of their expenses. 

All the expenses for the representation of the three 
scores are entirely charged to Edoardo Sonzogno. 

Notice will be given in due time of the examining jury, 
which will be composed of several musicians, Italian and 
foreign. 

The same jury has exclusive and ample power to decide 
competition for any case not 
EpoaRDO SONZOGNO. 


questions referring to the 
provided for by this program. 

Pror. AMINTORE GALLI, 
The Secretary of the Competition 


Mrrtan, December 18, 1901. 


New Harmony Course for Singers and Amatcurs. 
fe RANK H. SHEPARD announces the formation of a 


special harmony class, to commence to-day, Wednes- 
day, January 15, 3:30 p. m., Carnegie Hall. This course 
avoids the usual severe training, study on new lines of 
practical worth being used, especially valuable to singers. 
Valuable features are the work in ear training and a sim- 
ple and practical method of sight singing, by which a 
singer can without further aid teach himself to sing at 
sight. 
Mr. Shepard at first planned an outline of the latter 


only, but on account of the great interest shown in the 


ideas of harmony combined with ear training and sight 
singing he decided to incorporate a regular course of 
sight singing instruction, devoting part of each lesson to 
The Shepard method of sight singing is an 
entirely original one, in which the elements of the subject, 


this branch 


namely, note reading, eye and ear training, pitch finding 
and rhythm, are studied separately. In this way the results 
depend entirely on the application of the student, and not 
on the musical talent. Voice teachers will be interested in 
the fact that very little use of the voice is required, much 
of the work being purely mental. The simplicity and di- 
rectness of the method are shown by the fact that it was de 
vised for the use of choir boys, who can receive only 
scanty musical training on account of the heavy demands 
It makes use of no elaborate no- 
but goes to the heart of the matter in a simple 


f the church services 
menclature 
manner. 

lectures, on successive Wednesdays, Jan- 
to those interested; they will be 


The first two 
uary 1§ and 22, are free 
given in the Francis Fischer Powers studios, Carnegie 


Hall 
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Under the direction of C. A. ELLIS, Boston. 
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Tae BertHo.nrt, ) 
128 Marytanp Avenue, S. W., 
WASHINGTON, January 4, 1902. 


A Warning to Outside Artists. 
2 BS HE fact that Washington audiences can appreciate 
Ele the very best music has been demonstrated so 
ad times that it seems unnecessary to record 


this statement in THe Musicat Courter. It has been 
shown in this place that local musicians who cater to 


many 


what they suppose to be the low musical taste in Wash- 
ington are themselves classed by the Washington public 
is musicians of secondary rank. 

Visiting artists often make the mistake of “singing or 
plaving down” to Washington audiences, assuming the 
airs of a resident of the city visiting and instructing the 
people of the country. This attitude is the result of the 
idea that New York (for that is where they usually hail 
from) is the only city in the United States. 

The average New Yorker knows and cares little about 
any city outside of his own. If he ever stops to think about 
Chicago, San Francisco or Washington he vaguely pic- 
tures to himseli the customs of their inhabitants. 

The people of Chicago—Are they educated, and have 
they a public school system? Do they have tall office 
buildings in Chicago? 

San Francisco—The trolley has probably not been dis- 
covered here. Do the inhabitants ride bicycles, or have 
these been introduced vet? 

Washington—It is a social town, and there is a paper 
there called the Washington Post, probably a_ weekly. 
Sousa named a march alter this paper. There are prob- 
ably no newspapers of importance 1n Chicago or San 
Francisco. 

These are the ideas entertained by the average New 
It is easy to see how a 
Gulliver 


Yorker who has not traveled. 
New York musician would consider himself a 
among Lilliputians when outside of his own city. 
Therefore, New Yorkers, take heed! The Washingtor 
illagers are aware of these little kinks in your thinking 
overflowing 


ipparatus And when you feel yourselves 
Washington 


vith benevolence in your desire to come to 
s musical missionaries, you had better think a few times 
before you lay vourselves open to the public disapproval 
nd the criticism of the press. 

When you are preparing your program for your Wash- 
ngton recital, bear in mind the fact that the Washington 
ritics will judge your performances with much greater 
everity than those of local musicians. 

The general sentiment here demands the best that there 

Sing songs to us which we have not sung ourselves, 
ind play us some Brahms and Strauss music, or anything 
that is good and not ready to go on the retired list. 
Remember also that Washington is the capital of a coun- 
try of English speaking people, who are not partial to 

















German and French songs, and who like to hear their 
own language sung occasionally. 
es <= 

The first concert of the Musical Art Society, a new or- 
ganization composed of choir singers under the direction 
of Otto Torney Simon, gave its first concert in December. 
The program included J. S. Bach’s cantata, “God’s Time 
Is the Best”; “The Flight Into Egypt” (second part), by 
Berlioz, and several part songs. 

ese = 

I have received four interesting songs by J. W. Bischoff. 
“O Cruel Love,” a song for contralto or bass, is dedicated 
to Miss E. A. Stuart. There are some low B flats, A’s 
and G’s in the song which a deep contralto could sing 
with fine effect. 

“She’s All the World to Me,” for high voice, is an ex- 
tremely pretty song with a graceful accompaniment and 
taking words, beginning “Do you know to what kingdom 
my true love belongs?” The composition begins on an 
unusual chord, adding originality to the other merits of 
the song. 

“Retrospection,” a setting of “Tears, Idle Tears,” by 
Tennyson, is another pleasing song for high voice which 
illustrates Dr. Bischoff’s facility of a composer’s tech- 
nic; and “Not Half Has Ever Been Told,” a sacred song, 
also for high voice, is an example of that dramatic style 
which he uses so effectively in much of his church music. 

Se = 

The third Saengerbund Musical at the club rooms, un- 

der the direction of Henry Xander, included the following 


numbers: 


Chorus, Die Nacht.........:seeecceesecececccrenscceccserecsereeneseed Abt 
Saengerbund. 
fenor soli— 
Thee Eetee DlsGe. oc cccicncccescccsccsccscsscccsccseseoss Schumann 


Be WR sks otc 6 ct dade ba chtesncnncnéecsdiedove iessdineccsom chumann 


Horatio Rench. 


Contralto solo, The Asra......-+sssseseececesceeseeceererees Rubinstein 
Mrs. Margaret Nolan-Martin. 
Soprano soli— 
Were My Song With Wings Provided..............-..s00005 Hahn 


E Behe Wii cv cvckcccovendshesiscwdivccesiteetesvedesesdson Sobeski 
Mrs. W. L, Wilson 
Trombone solo, The Sentinel Asleep...........--+-s0eeeeees 
John Elbel. 


Von Tilzer 


Vanel Gdk, Tie TI noc ccc cs ccoccctensccetssscssscéesssces Rossini 
Mrs. W. L. Wilson and Mrs. Margaret Nolan-Martin. 
Duet for cornet and trombone..........0.-ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Selected 
Messrs. Haina and Elbel. 
Selected 


Quartet for cornet, French horn, trombone and tuba. 
Messrs. Haina, Schulz, Elbel and Schmidt. 
=e <€& 

The Choral Society, under Josef Kaspar’s direction, 
scored a great triumph in “The Messiah” December 27. 

J & 

On December 31 a Christmas service at St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral presented the St. Cecilia and Junior choirs in 
an attractive program of old Christmas carols, and much 
credit is to be given the organist, Ernest Winchester, for 
the fine renditions 

eZ 

Nordica’s recital on the same day brought forth some 
interesting remarks by “W. J. G.,” of the Washington 
Times. Please listen to this, Mr. Henderson, of the New 
York Times: “But when she came to the German songs 
and sang Grieg’s impassioned ‘Ich Liebe Dich’ with all 
the ardor of a burning soul, before the last note had died 
away every man in the audience that wasn’t a stick felt 
like rushing up and exclaiming, ‘Do you mean me, 
Madame Nordica?’ ”’ 





WasHINGTON, January 11, 1902 


Much interest is being shown in the Washington Com- 


posers’ Concert, which will take place at the Raleigh in ruary 14. 


the last week of January. Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Dean 
McFall are sparing neither time nor labor in making the 
affair a success. The task before them is a difficult one, 
Washington composers being extremely numerous. 
Among others may be mentioned Herman Rakemann, 
Douglass G. Miller, Robert Clay Stearns, Herndon Mor- 
sell, John P. Lawrence, Harry Wheaton, Howard W. 
Heitinger, Mrs. Rita Ryan, Ernest Lent, Henry Xander, 
Will Pierson, Benjamin Judson, Walter Wilmarth, Miss 
Wilmuth Garry, Tragina, Mr. Pfeiffer, Dr. E. S. Kimball, 
Mrs. Susanne Oldberg, Miss May Bailey, Katherine 
Wells Reddington, William Waldecker, Mrs. Clifford 
Howard, Sara Todd, Armand Gumprecht, Anton Gloetz- 
ner, Mrs. H. C. Hansbrough, Reginald De Koven, W. 
H. Santelmann, J. W. Bischoff, E. H. Droop, Stephen 
H. Jecko, R. C. Garland, Lillybridge, Carl Richter, Buck- 
ert Krell, Edward Bergenholtz, Arthur Goldsborough, 
John Flood, Harry Patterson Hopkins and Oscar Frank- 
lin Comstock. 
Ss & 

Oscar Franklin Comstock gave his fourth studio recital 

on January 8. He was assisted by Miss Flora Fridenberg 
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On Thursday a piano and song recital was given at the 
Washington Club by Mrs. Alice Benson and Archibald 
Olmstead. Mrs. Benson has only recently recovered from 
an attack of grip, but she heroically sang her numbers on 
the program. While not in her usual form, her voice 
showed no signs of the severe bronchial trouble with which 
she was suffering, and she was heard to good advantage in 
the legato songs. Her selection of songs was pleasing. 
Alabieff’s “Russian Nightingale Song” and “Meine Liebe 
ist Grun,” by Brahms, were among the number. Mrs 
Benson has a charming way of ending her phrases on the 
first beat of a measure. 

Mr. Olmstead surprised his friends, who have known 
him as an accompanist only. He knows how to produce a 
delightful tone, which is velvety and which sings. He plays 
soft passages with grace and delicacy, and loud parts with 
vigor and dash. His pieces included the Beethoven Rondo 
in G, op. 51; Moszkowski’s Tarantelle, and Chopin’s A 
flat Ballade. Mr. Olmstead played the second part of this 
latter piece, where the octave melody begins somewhat 
slowly, and he failed to produce the insinuating caressing 
effect which Mr. Huneker claims is so essential to the cor 
rect performance of Chopin music. With this exception 
his performance was creditable, and he proved himself to 
be a capable and magnetic performer. Mr. Olmstead ac 
companied Mrs. Benson in her songs. 

ae = 

On Wednesday Miss Katherine Kautz, the daughter of 
John Kautz, of Albany, gave her friends an enjoyable hour 
at Droop’s by playing a group of piano pieces. Chopin’s 
Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, No. 2; his F sharp Nocturne, 
op. 15, No. 2, and an Etude; Liszt’s “Legend of St. Fran 
the “Liebestod,” and one of her own com- 
her numbers, all of which were 
several para 


cis di Assisi”; 
positions, were among 
cleverly performed. Philip Hale devotes 
graphs of his notes in the last Boston Symphony program 
to a quotation from Mr. Kautz. 

Se & 

The Friday Morning Club will have a Washington com 
poser’s program on January 31. Mrs. Wilson Young and 
Miss Byrnes, who have the program in hand, are sparing 
no efforts toward making the affair a great success 

 €& 

Miss Mary A. Cryder has engaged Signor Antonio Scotti 
for a concert to be given in the Columbia Theatre on Feb- 
BERENICE THOMPSON 











AMERICAN TOUR OF 


Jan Kubelik 





FIRST CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


NEW YORK (RECEIPTS), -_~ - 


SECOND CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


NEW YORK (RECEIPTS), -~— - 


FIRST TWO CONCERTS (Evening and Afternoon) AT CAR- 


$5,071 
3,645 
7,000 


NEGIE HALL, NEW YORK (NEARLY), . - - 
An Unparalleled Record. 





Management: 


DANIEL FROHMAN and HUGO GORLITZ. 


(Daly’s Theatre, New York). 
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Curicaco, January 9, 1902 
mm RS. THEODORE WORCESTER, | the 
pianist, will shortly give a recital in the 
Music Hall, Fine Arts Building 
On January 2 
last concert of its special series in the 





1, at the Spiering Quartet’s 


Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Alexander Glazounow’s 


Quartet in A minor, op. 64, will be heard for tl 


ie first 
time in Chicago. Much interest is centred also in the ap 
pearance of Theodore Bohlmann, of Cincinnati, on the 


same occasion 


Josef Hofmann will give a “popular farewell recital” at 
the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Sunday afternoon 
January 12 
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At Aurora, IIL, on January 14, Mrs. Theodore Worces 
ter, pianist, and a quartet consisting of Messrs. Kuehn 
Seidel, Esser and Steindel, will be heard in an attractive 


program. Eleanor Meredith is to be the vocalist and Mrs 
Steindel the accompanist. Mrs. Worcester will play tw: 
piano solos and Dvorak’s Quintet in A major, for piano 
and strings 


e 


After the Chicago Orchestra concert on Saturday even 
ing, January 4, F. Wight Neumann entertained a number 
of musicians in honor of Ella Dahl Rich and Josef Hof 
mann. 


it 


4 

A musician in New York State, who recently returned 

from a three years’ course of piano study in Europe, and 

who was a pupil of Leschetizky, has just arranged to take 

correspondence lessons in Mrs. Fannie Church Parsons’ 
kindergarten method at the Fine Arts Building 


@ <= 
It is learned that two Chicago violinists, Joseph Vilim 
of the American Violin School, and Mr. Kramer, of the 


Chicago Orchestra, are, like Kubelik, graduates of the 
Prague Conservatory in Bohemia 


Tue Hamitn Company’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, Leon Marx, Miss Jessie 


Harding (reader) and Miss Eleanora Scheib (pianist) wi 
give a concert before a social club in Joliet on January 10 

Leon Marx plays with the Schubert Club, Grand Rapids 
on January 21 
Chas. W. Clark sings at St. Louis on January 18 and at 
Aurora on April 23 

Frank Hannal Miss Helen Smyser and Miss Grace 
Johnson will assist in “The Persian Garden” on Saturday 
next at Michigan City. 

Miss Elizabeth Blamere takes part in “The Messiah” 
with the Ravenswood Musical Club on January 12 

Miss Helen Smyser, Miss Adah Bryant, Frank Hannah 
and Albert Borruff sing in “TI 


from the Apollo Club, at the Chicago Commons n Jan 


Messiah,” with a chorus 





uary 160 
Miss Elizabeth Blamere, Mrs. March Ritter Loomis 


Alfred D. Shaw and John T. Read sing in “The Messiah” 


performance at the Chicago University Settlement on Jan 
uary 23 

An <« tra with Theodore Spiering as conductor will 
play at Athletic Club on February 19 and 20 





Holmes Cowper will be heard at Cincinnati on April 23 


HinsHAW ScHoot or Opera IN “Faust 
Under the direction of William Wade Hinshaw, the 


Hinshaw School of Opera will present “Faust” at Stein 


way Theatre on the evenings of January 14, 16 and 17 


Chicago Orchestra will sup 





Musicians selected 





port the singers chorus will number forty voices, and 


the cast for the various performances is to include the 


following persons 


Margherita Maud Beyers, Sadie Cars McDonald 
Florer Gertrude S$ 
Faust Raymond Stephens or W. R. Paln 
Mephisto Herbert L. Waterous or Harry Lawren 
Siebel Lillian Mattice, Florence Muir or Ada Bryant 
Valentine Marvin Victor Hinshaw 
Martha Ada Bryant or Eva Flir 
Wagner Harry Martir 


Howarp We ts’ REeEcITAI 
Howard Wells, pianist, who is a popular member of the 
facul 1] the 


American Conservatory'’s faculty, will give a recital at 


MUSICAL COURIER. 25 


Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening of Feb 
ruary 4. Mr. Wells’ program will embrace representative 
tie icluding the Symphonic Etudes by 


piano compositions 


Schumann 


THe Sprerinc Orcuestra Next Season 


The Theodore Spiering Orchestra’s series of events in 
Chicago next season will consist of ten Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, the 
dates being arranged as follows: November 2, 16, 30; De 
cember 14, 28; January 13, 27; February 10, 24, and 


March 10 


HeLten Buckiey’s Continuep Success 


cal ti ives t ensuing account of Helen Buck 
ley’s recent success in Wichita, Kan 


Last evening at the Auditorium a large audience was present to 
reet Miss Helen Buckley, of Chicag n her song recital in the 

rse. The audience was a representative one, composed 
f me of the best musical talent in the city, and those who have 


eard her before and have been entertained by her wonderful voice 


program was arranged in six different sections, and so diversi 


ed as to please all tastes. like und predilections. Her first num 
er was an aria from the orator f “Eli,” by Costa, “I Will Ext 
Thee.” Ir ator M Buckley especially excels, and here her 
f nif ed i. has the 
etod ning, its sweetness and its range The 
f the fine elected r g fror the Germar f 
mbe nes fr he Fr five be i gr f | 
elodic four numbers; songs from the English, four numbers, and 
ngs from the American, six numbers, “Loch Lomond,” especially 
weet iq s gave v feeling and strength, as also the 
<} ir f M B n.’ The Rt n air showed her great 
ge and scope, as well as the rrving possibilities of her voice 
I vigor and sturdy music of the German melodies she rendered 
ery faithfully nd “The Nightingale’s Song,” in the American 
was delicately soft and seemed to thrill with the music of 
he woodland and the echoes of the hills, from the depths 
hose Ivan retreat me the dulcet tones of the nightingale 
M Buckley s gnificer a ¢ i gs with de 
ease th be gr f n the rf t part 
her work last eve g 
Wit hv str g ende | weet nd ear ¢ Neiatior 
M I kle endered é mn a manner that showed he 
— see tat H . ; erb flex ure easing 
i the sv { how the artist.—Da Eagle 
Wict Kan., Deceniber , 
_s as 
= — 


The Amateur Musical Club’s programs in the Music 
Hall. Fine Arts Building, continue to be important features 
among the present season’s musical events 

Sypney BIDEN 
Sydney Biden, who has arr 1 contract with Dun 


stan Collins for the remainder lis season and for 1902 





1903, will continue to make hi me in Chicago. Henry 


Wolfsohn will manage this baritone east of Ohio. Mr 
Biden will give a recital in New York on January 27. and 
in Boston on the 28th. while in February and March he 


will fill engagements in the West 


Mary Woop CHase 


Among forthcoming engagements which the gifted pian 
st, Marv Wood Chase f the Fine Arts Building, will 
fill. are the following Handel! Society Chicago Januarv 
14: Mozart Club, Dayton. Ohio, January 23: Ithaca. New 
York, January 27; New York city, February 1; Boston 
Mass., February 5; Mansfield, Pa.. February 7; Toledo 


Ohio, February 10; Knox Conservatory of Music, Gales 
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The Renowned Pianist. 
Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, s1sso-conan 


Im America March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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care W. ADLINGTON, 
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burg, Ill., February 27 (a children’s recital in the afternoon 
and lecture recital in the evening). , 
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Mary Dennis Manning, director of the department of 
dramatic art in the Sherwood Music School, Fine Arts 
Building, will read her arrangement of “Julius Caesar” be- 
fore the Ossoli Club, of Highland Park, on January 16. 
Pupils of Mrs. Manning are at work upon two new plays, 
which will be presented in the near future. 





JANUARY I1, 1902. 
Tue Bureau or Fine Arts. 

The Hamlin Company, of Chicago, will henceforth be 
known as the Bureau of Fine Arts, which has extensive in- 
terests. Charles Beach is president, and Louis Evans secre- 
tary-treasurer. After January 25 the Bureau of Fine Arts 
will be situated at 806 Fine Arts Building. 

On Monday afternoon, January 13, Louis Evans, formerly 
president of the Hamlin Company, and now secretary-treas- 
urer of the Bureau of Fine Arts, will leave for a tour of 
Kansas, Missouri and Texas, to arrange dates for the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, which is now under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Fine Arts. At the present time this 
orchestra is playing in California. 
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Mabelle Crawford will sing the contralto part in “The 
Messiah” at Cincinnati, on January 18. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the English actress, has of late 
been a centre of attraction in Chicago’s artistic circles. 
Last evening, at the Auditorium Annex, she entertained 
a number of prominent persons, including Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Ethel Barrymore. 


Ce 


In expressing the following views before the Fortnightly 
Club, of Chicago, on January 9, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
doubtless had in mind students of operatic roles, as well 
as of the drama: 

“Whatever advice I may give others, I won’t advise an 
American woman to forsake her happiness for the hard- 
ships and struggles of the stage. And yet I can say 
heartily and sincerely that all my labor has been more than 
repaid by the gracious welcome you have given me in this 
New World.” 
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At her spacious studio in the Fine Arts Building, Mrs. 
Fannie Church Parsons has recently organized a new class 
of teachers, who are making excellent progress in her in- 
teresting kindergarten method. 
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Edwin Charles Rowdon, baritone, and Miss Mabel 
Sharpe will appear at the Convention Hall, Kansas City 
on January 21, in the oratorio “St. Paul,” the engagement 
having been arranged by Charles R. Baker, who selected 
Miss Sharp for this work owing to the power and carrying 
quality of her voice. 

J & 

During the last week in March Clara Murray, harpist, 

will give a recital at Wausau, Wis. 





“Why is it,” asks the Chicago Tribune this week in an 
editorial entitled “Mobbing Musical Artists,” “that of all 
the instrumental players only violinists and pianists are the 
victims of lovely woman when she gets on the admiration 
rampage? Certainly the ’cello and viola are nobler instru- 
ments than the violin, but performers on these instruments 
are never mobbed. The clarinetist and oboist may play 
their sweetest without arousing feminine interest. Trum- 
pets and cornets may send out their silveriest tones, flutes 
may warble like nightingales, and even ‘the loud bassoon,’ 
which is ever loud, Coleridge to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, may plead most piteously. The female heart is hard- 
ened to everything but the piano and violin. It is equally 
curious that in opera or on the concert stage it is always 
the tenor who arouses the feminine admiration and is al- 
ways the victim of mobbing, never the baritone or basso. 
Why, for instance, should Jean de Reszké have become 
prematurely bald because of feminine demands for his hair, 
and several times narrowly escaped with his life in these 
feminine rushes, while his brother Edouard, finer of 
physique and nobler of voice, is immune? These are mat- 
ters of some importance in the study of the ‘eternal fem- 
inine.’ ” 

Perhaps it should be added that the article begins: 

“The silly season has begun again in Greater New York, 
and Jan Kubelik, violinist, is its first victim.” 

ee <& 


Karleton Hackett, of the American Conservatory’s 
vocal staff, has given the most thoughtful attention to the 
study of oratorio in all its aspects. As a teacher of ora- 
torio style he therefore is exceptionally competent. 


SE <& 

On Tuesday evening, January 14, Miss Clara Cermak, 
assisted by Miss Louise E. Blish, will give a recital, under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory, at Kimball 
Recital Hall. 

J & 

Chicago concert-goers are reminded that on the even- 
ing of February 28 Eduard Zeldenrust will make his first 
appearance in this city at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


The Schumann Club has issued invitations for a musi- 
cale to be given by Miss Georgia Kober, pianist, and 
Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso (of St. Louis, Mo.), assisted 
by W. H. Sherwood, pianist, at the Sherwood Music 
School, Fine Arts Building, on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary I5. 
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It is to be hoped that Richard Burmeister’s setting of 
Tennyson’s “Two Sisters” will be heard this season in 
Chicago, as well as in New York. Mr. Burmeister will 
give a recital at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Buildfng, on 
Thursday afternoon, February 13. 


Tue ELevENTH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


The concert given yesterday by the Chicago Orchestra 
at the Auditorium was the second event in the interesting 
historical series. Mozart’s Symphony in C major; over- 
ture, “Der Freischiitz,” Weber; Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony,” and “Variations and March,” Lachner, con- 
stituted the orchestra’s numbers, 

Fritz Kreisler’s musicianly interpretation of Spohr’s 
Concerto for violin, No. 8, aroused well deserved dem- 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 
Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Mendelssohn and Mozart Prizes. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 


onstrations of enthusiasm. “Allegro Molto,” “Adagio” and 

“Allegro Moderato,” all were finished, artistic, complete. 

Mr. Kreisler is magnetic. The large audience was absorbed 

in his playing. Encored, he contributed one of the Spohr 

duets for two violins, Mr. Baré assisting creditably. 
To-night the program will be repeated. 
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The following paragraphs are from an appreciative esti- 
mate of Mary Wood Chase’s playing: 

Many of the best music critics of Lexington braved the intense 
cold of Tuesday evening to hear the piano recital of Miss Mary 
Wood Chase. They were well repaid by the gifted artist. Miss Chase 
gave a brief outline of the program, dwelling at length upon the 
Schumann “Carneval” and touching the contrasting scherzi of 
Chopin and Mendelssohn; nor was the exquisite Gluck “Gavotte” 
overlooked. Her playing was forcible, showing a reserve power mas- 
culine in its strength. 

Gigantic technical difficulties were reduced to mere bagatelles with 
an ease keenly appreciated by students of music. She has an im- 
mense tone, somewhat hard in heavy passages, but singing and pul- 
sating deliciously to the very end of the string in the exquisite 
Chopin numbers. These last were given with great artistic finish 
and a freedom from the sickly sentimentality so often infused into 
them. She is master of the pedal, that important and much abused 
factor in the production of piano tones. Miss Chase is an artist and 
Lexington was fortunate in securing an evening upon her tour 
South. And all hope to have her again here in her next series of 
recitals.—Lexington Leader, December 21, 1901. 
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“The Bohemian Girl” will be presented next week by 
the Castle Square Opera Company at the Studebaker Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. 

This week “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 
have constituted the attraction, the following singers ap- 
pearing in the various roles: Adelaide Norwood, Ger- 
trude Rennyson, Ethel Houston Du Fre, Marion Ivell, 
Nora McGahan, Reginald Roberts, Joseph F. Sheehan, 
Edwin A. Clark, Josephine Ludwig, Winfred Goff, George 
Tennery and Francis Carrier. 
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The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory presented the 
ensuing program at its faculty concert in the Music Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, on the evening of January 7: 


Symphony No. 40, in G Mimor..........cceeeeececeeeneeeeeeeeees Mozart 
Orchestra. 
Vocal, Quae moerebat (from Stabat Mater)..........+++0++0+- Pergolesi 
Beatrix Peixotto. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (first movement)....... Sansone 
Marjory Gane. 
Vocal, O Paradiso (from L’Africama)..........+.eeseseeeees Meyerbeer 


Sig. U. Beduschi. 


Piano soli— 





Prelude in C sharp mimor........cseceeseeceeceeeeees Rachmaninoft 

RAE 66s ccae cinder cvncnendtebeonescodbesness ceveeossesces Chaminade 
Fay Hill. 

Introduction to Act III., from Otho Visconti.............+.+. Gleason 
Orchestra. 

Veeal, Drink to Me Oally.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccces Old English 

BO BAUS BORG ccccccccncccvvksssesccavonves Margaret Ruthven Lang 

Indian Love Song De Koven 

William A. Willett. 
es. GING 4s. cnessakneddaeadupedsnasesondesddereosedeense Sach 
Errico Sansone. 
Voomh, Piete Times Giltd. ccc cccccoscvcccccsesesscsececccess ela 


Sig. U. Beduschi 


Special mention must be made of the noble harmonies 
in Mr. Gleason’s “Introduction.” The popular baritone, 
Mr. Willett, sang well, and with accustomed spirit. Fay 
Hill and the other performers, including Marjory Gane, 
a talented pupil of Mr. Sansone, were encored, and the 





Scholar of Liszt, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen, 





Mr. Gregory 


FAlast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St, James’ Hall, Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hail, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








; Sole Direction : 
2 ene a. Loudon &. Charlton, 
until January 25, 1902.) Carnegie Hall, New York, 





IN IN ee 


HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oraforto. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








TULIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the worid. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, -_ issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
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event served to introduce to Chicago the eminent tenor, 
Sig. Beduschi. Under Mr. Sansone’s capable leadership 
the orchestra did some creditable work. In playing the 
special program numbers it was more successful than in 
accompanying the soloists. 

The large and appreciative audience served to illustrate 
how popular is the Auditorium Conservatory. 


The program of the lecture recital to be given by Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, of New York, in Lecture Hall, on 
Tuesday morning, January 21 (under the auspices of Sher- 
wood Music School), will be as follows: 

ANALYTICAL PIANO RECITAL, 
ty Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of New York 
Subject: “The Classical and Romantic Schools of Composition— 
Their Development and Contrasts 
Procram oF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


S cilten Cras: Fe ove ncivecccicsccccesssiyccesesvsess 3ach-Liszt 
Consolation, Andante in B flat, op. 62.... pose Dussek 
The Adieu, first movement from Sonata in E Gat, op. &1..Beethoven 
Second Ballade, a ee en 


Bird as a Prophet, No Schumann 
Lohengrin’s Reproof to Elsa...... ‘ : 
Feu Follet (Will o’ the Wisp)............. 
Galop Chromatique........... 


This was the program which Mrs. Katherine Fisk and 
Gregory Hast presented on the afternoon of January 9 in 
the Music Hall, Fine Arts ~ eee 


7, from Forest Scenes, op, 82. 
.. Wagner-Liszt 
ccneeeones Prudent 
senha Liszt 


Come Raggio di Sol (old Italian)... ee 
Die Mainacht...... tineiiows ‘ ; . trahms 
Be BOR. sccseve Cornelius 


How Deep the Slumber a the Flo rds... ° ..-Carl Lowe 
(Arranged by A. L.) 
Gregory Hast 


RE Be Ge Rinne 0 centre sasbsestnsvessdnquiesioesecsbenes Secct 

PUREE snoccccdsccccsscevceccepsaveséoecosscsceseces Brahms 
Obstination iiesbosbetibanhte epdqnsadtencbbotsammeoerenene Fontenailles 
Auf Wiedersehen............... ee 


Mme. Katherine Fisk. 

Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces Anthony Young (162s) 
(Arranged by Lane Wilson.) 
Ma Mie (old French—specially arranged)....... heed — 
Roses in the Garden...............- se .--»Norman ()' Neill 
Edward Gray.... intima aemgiiniisetnxeteienanin Sullivan 
Gregory Hast. 

Oh, That We Two Were Maying.... oadn ..Ethelbert Nevin 
Pane FIR. co scccnescccceviosese wa = .....Chadwick 
I Teistccceccscasensess 
The Red, Red Rose.............. 

Mme Katheri ne Fisk. 
A part of Scene 3, Act II., from Samson and Delilah.....Saint-Saéns 

Delilah........ Shab Gesilitn dpaetlieeenmicie ..-Mme, Katherine Fisk 


Samson. weeiie . : Gregory Hast 


(;aynor 
Hastings 


Mrs. Fisk, who is no stranger to Western concertgoers, 
once again succeeded in delighting many of her hearers, 
while Gregory Hast’s artistic singing, which is now fa- 
miliar to America as well as England, made a distinctly 
favorable impression. May HamILton 


FrepertcK Warren.—Frederick Warren, the well-known 
baritone, who is a member of the Chicago Auditorium Con- 
servatory’s faculty, has been thus highly recommended by 
William Shakespeare, the English vocal instructor: 

No. 14 Mansrretp Srreer, W., April 2, 1901 

I have great pleasure in recommending Frederick Warren as a 
professor of singing. He studied with me over twelve months and 
made very great progress in his singing. Mr. Warren possesses a 
most sympathetic baritone voice, which he uses with taste and skil 
I believe him to be an excellent teacher 

Wititam SHAKESPEARE 
Professor of Singing. L. R. A. M 

Before an appreciative audience at the Chicago Audi 
torium Conservatory Mr. Warren recently sang Arthur 
Somerville’ s setting of of f Tennyson's s beautiful poem, “ Maud.’ Maud.’ 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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1 WEST 68th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








POOLE-KING, 


@-FPrima Domna Contralto- So 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


An interesting series of studio recitals, which the baritone 
gave in the early part of the present season, aroused much 
favorable comment in musical and social circles. 





Gienn Hatt 1n New York ANnv Boston.—Glenn Hall’s 
success in the East is thus described by eminent critics: 

Glenn Hall sang with all the fervency of a true tenor.—Mr. Hune 
ker, in New York Sun, December 28, 1901. 


Glenn Hall’s tenor voice rang out steady and true, though there 


was a somewhat too sentimental preachment in the finest of the 
numbers allotted to the tenor voice, the accompanied recitative, 
Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart,” and the air, “Behold and 
See,”” which followed. When the oratorio is repeated this evening 
Gregory’ Hast will sing the tenor solos, with less voice, but possibly 
with a different style. Mr. Hall deserved the warm appreciation 
which he received.—Mr. Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, De 
cember 28, 1901. 

Glenn Hall sang the tenor music and made a good impression.— 
New York Herald, December 28, 1901 


On the contrary, one regrets to say, the soloists, with the excep 
tion of Glenn Hall, tenor, were disappointing. From the very first 
note of “Comfort Ye, My People,”” Mr. Hall sang with certainty, 
freedom and true musicianly feeling. He managed his voice admir- 
ably and seemed infused with dramatic instinct.—Louis C. Elson 
Boston Advertiser, December 26, 1901. 

The greater favor of the evening was obtained by the male sing- 
ers, Mr. Hall’s “Thou Shalt Break Them” and Mr. Tew’s “Why 
Do the Nations?” being the only songs which were followed by 
any enthusiasm of applause. Mr. Hall gave the opening recitative 
with breadth and dignity, and was free of execution and quite in the 
spirit of suggested prophesy in “Every Valley.”—Boston Herald, 
December 26, 1901. 

Mr. Hall’s familiar work in “The Messiah” needs no further 
commendation than the statement that he sang as well as usua 
Boston Post, December 26, 1901 
Of the soloists the tenor, Glenn Hall, was easily favored, and 
finely did he declaim the famous “potter’s vessel” and “the rougl 


places plain" passages.—Boston Globe, December 26, 1901 


NintH Ciavier Piano Scnoor Recirrat.—The ninth re- 
cital of the Clavier Piano School, season of 1901-1902, is 
to be given in Clavier Hall, Friday evening, January 17, 
with this program: 

Pastorale neue Scarlatt 
Miss Agnes Brennan 
Rondo, G major pesbnousdenesoesinassssoonnes ° Beethoven 
Air de Ballet Moszkowsk 
Mrs. Jessie Hoagland Mitchell 


Aveu, from Carneval . Schumann 
A Leve Song Jonas 
Berceuse . -Schytt 
WwW A. White 
Murmuring Zephyrs .Jensen 
Novellette , eee Schumann 
Miss Grace E. Hodgson, 
Réverie ...... heuseue Schiitt 
loréador et Andalouse Rul yinstein 


John R. Rebarer 
Kemarks—Subject: “Class Instruction in the Study of the Pian 
illustrated by class playing. 
A. K. Virgil 
Prelude N > . ‘ Chopin 


Sidney Steinheimer, 


Miss Bertha M. Hoberg 


I maise Paderewsk 
Miss Ethel O'Neil 
Pierrette . Chaminade 
Etude, op, 25, N ) Chopin 
Miss Jennie Wells Chase 
ncerto, D minor (first movement) Rubinsteir 
Orchestral accompan ment on second pian 


Miss" Winnifred Willett. 
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Kaecthe Brandt, 


RAULEIN KAETHE BRANDT, one of the youngest 


members of the Irving Place Theatre Stock Com 





pany, died last Sunday at a private hospital on East Six 
ty-fifth street from the effects of an operation for appendi 
citis. She belonged to a family distinguished in the world 
yf music and the drama. The great composer, Richard 
Wagner, was her granduncle, and her father is now promi 
nently associated with the Hof-Theatre in Berlin. Fraulein 
Brandt was born in Berlin twenty years ago, and gave 
high promise of becoming a great actress of en nal 
roles. She had been on the stage several years. Last au 
tumn she came to New York and made her debut here 
October 1 in the part of Taja in “The Veiled Image of 
Sais.” Fraulein Brandt was engaged to Albert Reiss, the 
young tenor of the Grau Company, and this romance in the 
lives of the young people makes her premature death an 
event doubly sad. It is reported that Mr. Reiss is ill with 


grief and sorrow 


Leonard-Burr Musicale. 


LIZABETH LEONARD and Miss Kate 


M RS. E 
Stella 





Burr united in an at home last week, which 
was visited by throngs musical people, at the beautiful 
home of the former, this musical program being pre- 
sented: 

Contr os 
A : iwick 
H heen N n 
It Was a Lover and His Lass Old Englis 

M Elizabeth I r 

Baritone s 
Rametiens Little 
Ich grolle n S nn 

Percy H 

Harp sol 
Berceuse Ve ‘ 
L'Ois M \ r 
Légende Bre Ve ni 

\I I Db glass | 

enor soli— 
Der Neugierig« Ss ert 
Maria am feuster Franz 
Schnell Vergess« I kowsk 

I Liebe 

Soprano soli 
Where Do You ( e I i D I - 
opring . . . I 


Rass soli— 


Drink to Me On Wit k O English 
Border Ballad Cowet 
R Kent I 
Kate St Burr r 

Here was variety enough to please tastes, and indeed 
he enthusiasm of the hearers was great. Mrs. De Moss 
sang with sweetness of expression and Miss Douglass 
played the harp w nice tast le ] ermann gave 
his group beautifully 1 Robert Kent Parker sang with 
smooth tone quality and musically Baritone Percy 
Hemus added new laurels to his wreatl while to close 
he hos Mr I ive mucl e*with | 
group. Mi B s é 
fined accomp n he af brought ) 
social close by refreshments 

~™ H. @ Oratorio, Concerts 


and Song Recitals 


° : 
, ' Vocal Instruction. 
? Studio: THE HOMESTEAD, 


e 335 W. 14th St., New York City 
TENOR. Mail addres«: 18 E. 22d St 





mum. J. 


SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. . 








LATE LONDON NEWS. 


Hore- Cecit, Lonpon, ) 

January 4, 1902. | 
[) URING the present week the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians has been holding high holiday at the Hotel 
Cecil, and from Monday to Friday the hotel has had such 
an influx of visitors with long locks, short locks and no 
locks at ali as it has never known before. From all parts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland members of this learned 
society have flocked to London for the express purpose 
of indulging in a Bacchanalian feast of lectures, concerts 
and (need it be said?) dinners such as delight the soul of 
the pedagogue, though an enthusiastic musician was heard 
to remark that a little more music and a little less talk 

would have been no bad thing. 


eS <= 


Of the lectures it is quite unnecessary to speak at length. 
Lectures are not often interesting hearing, and digests of 
them are certainly never interesting reading. We will, 
therefore, turn at once to the bright particular star in the 
firmament of the society, to the piéce de résistance in their 
Gargantuan orgie 

eS & 

Some two years ago—to be accurate, the auspicious day 
was January 5, 1900—the general meeting of the society 
took place at Scarborough. The happy thought struck 
some member or members unknown that it would be nice 
of the society should pose as a sort of Maecenas to modern 
musical art and should do its little best to encourage na- 
tive talent. The idea caught on and this resolution was 
passed: “That at the annual conference, 1901, an orchestra 
be engaged for the express purpose of introducing new or 
untried orchestral works by members or non-members of 
the society.” 

ee 

Now it is quite impossible to deny that the idea was ex- 
cellent. There are scores of composers in Great Britain 
who never get a chance of having their works performed, 
and it is a pity that such should be the case. So when the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians set themselves the task 
of unearthing mute, inglorious Beethovens and of giving 
them tongues and glory at one and the same time, there 
is not a doubt that they really meant very well indeed. 
High and honorable, however, though their motives may 
have been, the somewhat pedantic body did not succeed in 
carrying them to a successful conclusion. 


ee 


The publication of the intelligence that compositions 
were wanted drew quite a mass of manuscripts from their 
cozy corners in the bottoms of their writers’ desks; in fact, 
the actual number received amounted to seventy-eight. 
So a committee of three was appointed to sit on them, 
and.so successfully did the committee perform the duty 
for which it was formed that seventy-one of the manu- 
scripts never recovered from the shock. 

The committee in question consisted of George Halford, 
Mus. Bac. Dunelm, F. R. C. O.; Alberto Randegger, Hon. 
R. A. M., and George Riveley. Now I have not a word to 
say against any one of these gentlemen as musicians. They 
have long since, proved themselves to be capable men and 
well versed in the theory practice of their art. But they 
are first and foremost teachers, and it is well known that 
men who spend their lives in teaching are very apt to place 
almost too high a value upon technical achievement, and 
to consider originality of almost secondary importance. 
That this should be so is, perhaps, hardly a matter for 
surprise. Pupils are many and geniuses few, and it is the 
only saving grace of most writers that their manuscripts 
contain no mistakes 


So these three gentlemen set to work upon the seventy- 
eight compositions, and it is pleasant to picture them re- 
jecting this one because it contained consecutive fifths, or 
that one because even Wagner had never ventured to use 
such daring progressions, till they reduced them to the 
mystic number of seven, which made up Tuesday’s pro- 
gram. The mystic seven were faultless, in one sense of the 
word. Certainly hardly one of them contained a progres- 
sion that had not been used before many times. To those, 
however, who attended the concert, this method of selec- 
tion seemed a little unsatisfactory, for originality had to 
go by the board. 

Having, for instance, heard both “Tristan und Isolde” 
and “Lohengrin,” we scarcely wished to hear Colin M’AI- 
pin’s Prelude to the second act of “Constantine”; in fact, 
though Mr. M’Alpin’s technic is good and his musicianship 
sound, we venture to express the opinion that Wagner’s 
treatment of the themes was, upon the whole, the better 
of the two. The Prelude to “Tristan” is, of course, 
an exceptionally fine work, but taking it all in all, we 
do not think that Mr. M’Alpin’s version of it is really an 
improvement. His idea, too, of blending it with portions 
of “Lohengrin” was not altogether happy. The two works 
were written at different epochs in Wagner’s career, and 
their style is somewhat different. If, therefore, Mr. M’Al- 


pin had employed portions of “Parsifal,’’ his efforts 
might have met with better success. 


Dr. Ralph Horner evidently agrees with the old lady who 
found the Venusberg scene in ““Tannhauser” too shocking 
for words. So he has modified the music considerably, en- 
tirely eliminating all the over-dramatic portion, and has 
provided it with the new and eminently respectable title 
of “A Fairy Overture.” We doubt, however, that the 
Venusberg music, in its new form, will ever really obtain 
the same measure of popularity that the older version pos- 
sesses, and Dr. Horner was, perhaps, rather unwise in at- 
tempting to compete with Wagner upon his own ground. 
It was curious, by the way, to notice how popular “Sieg- 
fried” seems to be at the moment. The two best compo 
sitions played at the concert both contained the most char 
acteristic portions of the Waldweben scene. 
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Acting on the fine old principle of keeping the best 
work until the last, the authorities placed the only two 
passable compositions of the evening at the end of the 
program. Rutland Boughton’s suite, “The Chilterns,” is, 
it is true, not a great work, but after a long dose of “Lo- 
hengrin,” “Tristan” and “Tannhauser,” it was something 
of a relief to come to a composition that was not entirely 
drawn from other sources. Mr. Boughton has evidently 
made a sincere effort to catch the fresh, country spirit 
that his subject suggests, and if he has been only partially 
successful a little sincerity like this is worth all the tech- 
nic in the world. His work has several faults, its greatest 
being undue length. He displays a disposition to work 
his material too hard and to cut a larger coat than his 
material will make. His orchestration, too, might be im- 
proved, and his writing is sometimes rather thin. But the 
intention was there, and his suite was not merely a 
rechauffée of older and better compositions 


ese = 


Josef Holbrooke, too, shows touches of originality in 
his orchestral “Ode to Victory.” His orchestration is de- 
cidedly better than that of Mr. Boughton, and he has 
quite a good idea of how to make effects. He writes 
with breadth and vigor, and he displays such originality 
in places that it is a pity that he failed to keep clear of 
the “Waldweben” motif. But except for these two com- 
positions the program was a barren waste. Why, for ex- 


ample, Paul Stoeving’s Romanza from a_ violin  con- 
certo passed the examiners it is impossible to understand. 
For some ten minutes it meanders aimlessly on without 
rhyme or reason. Of beautiful melody it does not possess 
a single bar, while the workmanship is poor in the ex- 
treme. H. A. Keyser’s Symphonic Variations, too, are 
obviously made to a pattern. There are the conventional 
Pastorale and the customary Barcarolle and all the other 
little tricks that one has learned to expect in such a com- 
position, and it makes no addition to our store of music. 
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It is a pity that the plan was so poorly worked out 
Surely among all those seventy-eight compositions there 
must have been a few with some pretense to originality. 
Even if they were not technically perfect we could have 
condoned the fault, for anything is better than these re- 
hashes of works we know by heart. If the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians repeats the experiment let it 
bear this in mind. The idea was excellent in conception, 
but it failed in that pieces were chosen because their work- 
manship was good, which should have been rejected be- 
cause they merely repeated what had already been said 
better. 

London Notes. 


Vernon Blackburn, music critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
has accepted the post of London music correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian. We congratulate the important 
provincial paper on its choice of a London representative; 
Mr. Blackburn is not only an excellent critic, but a dis- 
tinguished man of letters and stylist. 


fe 


Percy Pitt, the well-known composer, is writing the in- 
cidental music to Stephen Phillips’ new play, “Francesca 
da Rimini.” The theme is a fine one, and it will be interest- 
ing to see how poet and musician have treated it 
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Paderewski, who is at present resting at his beautiful 
villa at Monges (Switzerland), will be present at the dress 
rehearsal of “Manru” at Zurich on January 14 and at the 
first performance on the following day. “Manru” was 
given con New Year’s Day at Cologne with immense suc- 
cess. 

eS & 

Rosa Olitzka will sing at the Saturday “Pop” on Jan 

uary Tf. 


ze 


W. Adlington is at present arranging a tour for Mark 
Hambourg, the brilliant young pianist, in Spain during the 
month of March. 

eS € 

Watkin-Mills, the basso, leaves England March 29 for 
America, and opens at Halifax, N. S., with a vocal re- 
cital on April 8. Mr. Watkin-Mills recently sang in “The 
Messiah” on six consecutive days—from December 17 to 
22—a probably unprecedented feat. 
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Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was given for the first 
time on the Continent at Diisseldorf on December 19. The 
work was translated into German by Professor Buths, 
who also conducted the performance with great skill. The 
soloists were: Frl. Antonia Beel, Dr. Ludwig Wullner and 
Herr Willy Metzmacher. Dr. Elgar’s masterpiece was en 
thusiastically received, and the composer, who was present, 
received quite an ovation. In a few years’ time, when Eu- 
rope and America consider it a hackneyed work, the Lon- 
don public will have an opportunity of confirming the ver 


dict of fore igners 
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only a private hearing; a French ballade, “L’Archet,” for 
mezzo soprano solo, women’s chorus and viol d'amour 
obligato, which Mr. Loeffler will play; a scena from 
Mr. Paine’s opera, “Azara,” Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, solo- 
ist; César Franck’s 150th Psalm; a choral number from 
Horatio Parker’s “St. Christopher’; a quite wonderful 
chorus, “Sunrise,” by S. J. Taneyef (Russian); a song for 
female voices, by Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang; a 
Tschaikowsky aria sung by Mr. Janpolski, baritone, and a 
group of songs by Mrs. Julie Wyman, who will also 











sing in the ballade 


Hore: Be.vevug, ‘ ) TZ €& 
17 Beacon Srreer, . ; » : 
Boston, Amma January 11, 1902. { A talk on “Tone and Interpretation,” illustrated by 


LARA E. MUNGER’S pupils are well known for some of his pupils, was given by Hans Schneider at his 
studio January 6. Those who appeared were Miss Bella 
Feinstein, Miss Annie Davis, Miss Bessie Palmer, Miss 
Agnes Crofwell, Miss Augusta Schwaab, Charles Maguire, 
William Simons, Miss Rachel Cady Aylsworth, Miss Kate 
Lowe and Miss Emma Maynard. 


the splendid work they always do, their reliability 
in whatever they undertake and the prominent positions 
occupied by so many of them. Mrs lice Bates Rice, 
soprano of the choir at King’s Chapel, was heard at the 
last meeting of the Cecilia in a solo from “Azara,” J. K 
Paine’s new opera. Mrs. Barnes, another pupil, sung on a es 
Wednesday in Pittsburg at a very swell society concert 
given at Mrs. Kirk Porter’s. Mrs. Julie Wyman came 
down from Canada for this concert, and the tenor and 
bass were from New York. Miss Munger is always busy, 
all her time being fully occupied and there is a large wait- 
ing list of pupils. 


Carl Faelten, Sullivan A. Sargent and B. L. Whelpley 
urnished the entertainment at the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation last Friday. Mr. Faelten played the Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 28; the Moszkowski Miniatures, op. 28, and 
the Chopin Allegro de Concert, op. 46. Mr. Sargent ren- 
ae dered two songs by Schubert and one by Schumann, be- 

sides others by less well-known composers. Both Mr 

Frederic Martin sang on the 3d at an organ recital in Faelten and Mr. Sargent seemed to be in a most charm- 
Union Church, Weymouth, given by John Herman Loud, ing mood, and were listened to by an appreciative and 


organist of Harvard Church, Brookline enthusiastic andience. Mr. Faelten will give the fourth in 
> his series of piano recitals next Tuesday evening in Stein 
: : a ert Hall 
Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at the fourth annual mu 
é . oid J 
sicale of the Brockton Women’s Club on the 6th 
ee = Chickering Hall was well filled on the occasion of the 
Ss 6 


Wal G ' he Cl 1 Art S first concert given by the Adamowski Quartet this season 
allace Goodrich has established the Choral Art So- 74, program began with an entirely new String Quartet 


ciety. The programs will consist for the most part of 1. FS Converse, then presented a paraphrase of Pader- 
“oO Si oO » oj e enteent ahteent} . a sd 

compositions of the sixteenth, eventeenth and eighteenth = ekits new opera, “Manru,” and ended with a Morart 
centuries, to be sung a capella; there will also be Bach Quartet. 

cantatas e ea 


The first concert is to be entirely of sacred music; a 


e given in Chick Three Sousa concerts will be given in Symphony Hall, 


second concert, of secular music, is to 


: ~ — , o , Rie —" f 
ering Hall. For the chorus he has engaged thirty-two ~Unday evening, January 19, and Wednesday afternoon 


trained singers, all with good voices, and many of whom and evening, January 22. This is the first time Sousa’s 


are soloists in Boston choirs. 
The Choral Art Society has for directors Dr. William CE ES 

S. Bigelow, Samuel Carr, Charles P. Gardiner, Henry L. The Faelten Pianoforte School, Carl Faelten director, 

Higginson, Bishop Lawrence, Eben D. Jordan and §S 

Lothrop Thorndike. Charles G. Saunders is secretary; 


3and has been heard in Boston for two years 


with the new year added a new feature to the curriculum 
by the formation of stage practice clubs 

Each club will consist of about eight to twelve pupils 
eS <= selected by the director according to age, grade, &c., from 
Allen Hunt the list of the recent playing test. The clubs will be 


the treasurer is Herbert Lyman 


There will be a song recital by Mrs. Helen £ 
at small Chickering Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 28. Mrs. Hunt will be assisted by A. Heindl, ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Miss Lida Low 


named after celebrated musicians 

Each club will hold sessions in Faelten Hall at regular 
intervals for the purpose indicated by the name 
at the piano. All pupils assigned to a club are expected to take an 
aS & active part in each meeting either in solo or ensemble 
work, and a record will be kept concerning the proceed- 


» New Eng ratory sc. Vs : ; 
At the New England Conservatory of Music, January 8, ings of each session 


ical aint : _ . ren ws =: “ied . - " 
the sixth phates - the Faculty Course was a vocal re With the exception of such teachers as may be ap 
cital by Miss Pauline Woltmann. Arthur Shepherd ac- pointed to conduct sessions of certain clubs, the director 
companist or other members of the faculty will only attend such 

meetings incidentally. 

The Cecilia announces for its midwinter concert, Feb- Friends of the pupils and of the school will be admitted 
ruary 4, an entirely new motet by Mr. Foote, himself to these exercises. 
conducting; a new work by Mr I vefer, which has had The exercises of the practice clubs are _intende d to fur- 
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nish one more important link in the characteristically thor 
ough work of the school: 

1. By providing frequent and regular occasions before 
friendly audiences of limited size, and in the favorable sur 
roundings of the school hall. 

2. By stimulating the useful review of formerly studied 
pieces along with the study of new matter. 

3. By encouraging additional ensemble practice 

4. By familiarizing pupils of somewhat similar grades 
more extensively with each other’s work 

5. By eliminating the necessity of too frequent and too 
lengthy pupils’ recitals and confining these occasions prin 
cipally to appearances of those pupils who are nearing the 
completion of their course 


es 


The Schubert Club, of Holyoke, began its second season 
on the 8th with a concert in City Hall, under the leadership 
of John J. Bishop, of Springfield. The soloists were Mme. 
Camilla Urso, violinist, and Miss Inez Marston, soprano 
The longest composition given was Buck’s “King Olaf’s 
Christmas,” and there were a number of shorter choruses 
in addition to the solo numbers. 
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W. B. Willis published last month a book of studies for 

e piano, “Twelve Melodious Etudes in Unfamiliar Keys.” 
4 second edition will be issued this month 
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The Apollo Club, an organization of male voices, gave 
its 123d concert in Chickering Hall on Friday evening 
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Gregory Hast, the English tenor, gave his first recital 
in this city at Steinert Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Not- 
withstanding the heavy storm there was a large audience 
present. The applause was hearty and increased with each 
number, Mr Hast being called back several times to bow 
his acknowledgments 

Mr. Hast announced a second song recital next Satur 
day afternoon in Steinert Hall 

= <= 
The Orchestral Club gave the first concert of their 


‘ 


hird season Tuesday night in Chickering Hall. Georges 
Longy conducted, and the club was assisted by eleven 
professional players 
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Jan Kubelik, violinist, gave his last recital in Boston 
before starting upon his Western tour on Wednesday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. He was assisted by Miss 
Maria V. Torrilhon, pianist, and Rudolf Friml, accom 
panist. The program was: Concerto for Violin in D 
minor, Wieniawski, Mr. Kubelik; Arietta, Gluck-Joseffy; 
nocturne, Chopin; Hungarian Etude, MacDowell; Miss 
Torrilhon. Chaconne, Bach, Mr. Kubelik;: prelude 
Rachmaninoff; Barcarolle, No. 5, Rubinstein, Miss Tor 
rilhon; ““Witches’ Dance” (by request), Paganini 
eS = 


Fritz Kreisler’s violin recitals at Chickering Hall are to 


ve given on the evening of January 23 and the afternoon 
January 25 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


Berlin Concerto, 
HE last day of the old year, the last day of the 
ii first half of the musical season. Who is glad? 
Who is sorry? What will the new year bring? 
Money for a few concert agents and unpaid 
bills for the critics and concert givers. Heigho! 
Berlin is New York and New York is Berlin. 
Che difference between them is merely some thousands 
of miles of sea water. 

[he holidays have made sad havoc of musical affairs. 
Concerts are few and far between. 

Expiring efforts were made last week by Pierre Sechiari 
ind Oliveira (Valerio Franchetti), two French violinists. 
The latter is unquestionably the greater artist. In fact, 
this flattering appellation can hardly be bestowed upon 
played out of tune and time, and who 
has a Oliveira is a 
French player in the best sense of the word. He possesses 
tonal charm, finish in phrasing and delivery, 
warmth, and agility of fingering and bowing. It would 
be hi between him and the fiddle phenome- 


non, 


M. Sechiari, who 
small tone and a ragged technic. 
rare taste, 
rd to choose 
Phibaud. 
Ss <= 

Ernesto Consolo is a pianist of unusual musical powers. 
He has individuality, and he is able to express it on the 
No trifler is he, no sobbing sentimentalist, no per- 
athlete. His playing is legitimate, scholarly and 
absolutely satisfying. Such seriousness of purpose, and 
ich perfection of performance are only too rarely encoun- 
tered in our concert Beethoven’s E flat Concerto 

is given a reading that certain older pianists might well 


piano 


fer 
to 


ming 


halls. 


have envied. There was no slavish obedience to “tradi- 
mn,” and yet the piece sounded interesting. Strange, but 
e! A new “Concertstiick,” for piano and orchestra, led 


i 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7, § 


December 31, 1901. 


by the composer, Da Venezia, and brilliantly played by 
Consolo, proved to be the most important work for piano 
that has been heard here for many a long month. The 
work is fresh, original and vital. The themes are melo- 
dious and eloquent, the piano part is given all due promi- 
nence, and the orchestration, while discreet, abounds in 
skillful touches of color and contrast. This Da Venezia 
has a future that will soon come to him. 


Se << 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner gave the second song recital of his 
annual series. He has a large and faithful following here. 
How extremely faithful this following was proved at the 
latest concert, which consisted of twenty songs by Richard 
Strauss, a rather heavy diet for one evening, and musical 
fare digested by but few of the listeners, I make bold to 
say. Most of these songs are familiar to you through 
George Hamlin’s Strauss recitals in America. There were 
several new pieces, of haunting melody, wonderful har- 
workmanship. “Der Arbeitsmann” 
Rubin Goldmark says 


mony and supreme 
(The Laborer) made a great hit. 
that the piano accompaniment might be called “Reflections 
on Socialism, with leanings toward Anarchy.” Wiillner 
was in good voice, despite an occasional huskiness. His 
interpretations were in the highest degree musical, intelli- 
gent and effective. The accompanist displayed great prom- 
His name was Richard Strauss. 


e 


Other concerts given within the past 
those by Hedwig Kirsch, a young pianist, who made a 
very good impression in Brahms’ F minor Sonata; Cath- 
arina Hennig-Zimdars, a singer, who made an impression 
in nothing; Paula Meyer, a singer, who has voice, but no 
art; Marie Hagen, who has a little of both, and could 


ise. 


fortnight were 


use more; Joseph Debroux, a violinist, who played a pro- 
gram of exciting sonatas by Tessarini (1690), Loeillet 
(1728), Somis (1680) and Francceur (1698); Arthur de 
Greef, the Belgian pianist, who won golden opinions from 
the press, and loud plaudits from the audience, with a 
really magnificent performance of concertos by Liszt (in 
A), Grieg and Saint-Saaens (in G minor). De Greef is one 
of the best pianists heard here this winter; J. W. A. Pa- 
meyer, a thundering good pianist from Amsterdam; Gas- 
tone Bernheimer, pupil of Sgambati, had better make up 
the lessons he missed coming from Italy to Berlin; Else 
Widen, a soprano, sang with taste and charm, and pos- 
sesses an unusually sympathetic voice; Ernesto Dran- 
gosch, pianist, from Buenos Ayres, has dark hair. 
HARMONICA. 


Berlin Gossip, 

The Royal Opéra gave the following works last week: 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Bajazzi,” “Magic Flute,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Tannhauser,” “Traviata,” “Cinderella” 
(ballet), “Huguenots.” The Theatre des Westens pre- 
sented these operas: “Undine,” “Beggar Student,” “Fle- 
dermaus,” “Czar und Zimmermann,” “Martha” and “Don 
Juan.” 

ese = 

Herrmann Wolff, the well-known Bes‘in concert man- 
ager, is down with cancer of the stomach. His case is 
considered hopeless. Mr. Fernow is at present the nom- 
inal director of the Wolff agency. 

Se & 

Sylvio Lazzari, the composer of the opera “Cupid,” 
which was performed with success last year in Hamburg, 
just written a opera entitled “The Witch.” 
Charpentier, the composer of “Louise,” is in Hamburg, 
where he will direct the first German production of his 
work on January 3. “Louise” is to be given in Berlin 
end of January. 


has new 


Emil Liebling, of Chicago, is 
to prosecute his piano studies 


August Kraft, a pupil of 
in Berlin, where he intends 
for several years. 

= € 

Otto Kunitz is about to return to California. Mr. Ku- 
nitz has been studying composition here, and prior to his 
departure will publish four piano pieces, entitled “Album 
Leaf,” “Gavotte,” “Valse Caprice,” “Theme, Variations 
and Fugue.” 

eS & 

An amateur American minstrel show is being organized 
here, to take place on or about Washington’s Birthday 
Most of Berlin’s music students will assist, as the affair 
is to be for the benefit of the American Woman’s Club. 
Among those interested in the scheme are Consul-General 
and Mrs. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Derrick, Mr. Vickery, 
Fred Wile, of the Chicago Daily News; Leonard Liebling, 
of the German Times; Mr. Hanson, Mr. Turner, Mr. Dre- 
her, of the Associated Press; Mrs. Dreher, Mr. Cromelin 
and George Reed, singer and ex-minstrel par excellence 








Among those who have kindly promised musical and 
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terpsischorean assistance are Mrs. Hutmacher, Miss Vir- on the house at Biebrich, where Wagner composed a por 
ginia Listemann, Oscar Kirkham, Dr. York, Mr. Hanson, 
William Liebling, Miss Ramsey, Bert Georges, Miss 
Daily, Miss Sue Lum, Miss Cromelin, Dr. Loeb, N. Sad- 
ler, Miss Myers, Miss Wright, Miss Kapp, Louis Hirsch, 


Mr. Hixson, Kirk Towns, Pau! Cromelin, R, R. Saunders, 


tion of “Die Meistersingé 


PJ 


, 
oes 
v= - 


A malicious story was circulated here 


: : ‘ ® Nordica) were in town together. Careful investigation 
Miss Arnold, Mr. Derrick, Miss Lake, Mr. Farrar, Mrs. ,- : mnpe te , ‘ 
i " e failed to discover the slightest foundation for the truth 
Derrick, Mrs. Dreher, Mrs. Phipps-Miller, Mrs. York, { the report 
- . = . : 0 e epo 
Mr. Kenyon, Miss Ford, Misses Bigelow, N. Veit and a 
C. J. Knox. 
ya An essay in an American musical monthly is headed 
; “Why the piano is unpopular.” I was not aware that 
Otto Hegner is giving piano recitals in Switzerland and jz js 
France. J & 
ese = 
In the same journal a lady writes: “How will I use 
On January 5 Moriz Rosenthal will leave for Paris, this musical knowledge of mine?” The answer is obvious 
where he is booked to appear at a Chevillard orchestral ae = 
concert and several recitals. It is not a difficult matter : = 1" 
. . ° . ° . adcerewst is in oiogne, where 1e© Will W ess e 
Pad ( g ! I itn th 
to predict his success in a city where pale, placid pianism , ae 9” . mala 
: ; h ageg performance of his “Manru” on New Year’s Day. 
has become the style. Rosenthal will make the Parisians 
SJ & 
sit up. iu : 
St It is stated with some degree of certainty that an auto- 
; i biography of Richard Wagner has been found. The bulky 
It is rumored here that Sofie Menter, the eminent pianist, manuscript, in the master’s handwriting, is in the pos- 
se » 2 Rerlt ¢ ¢ »s _ "lace she > ioe . 
will settle in Berlin and organize a teaching class. She  coccion of Sic giried Wagner, who is said to have promised 


would doubtless be warmly welcomed by the other piano publish the document until thirty years 


The celebrated biographer of Bis- 
hit intrusted with the 


his father not to 
after the latter’s death 
marck, Heinrich ve Pos 
task of editing the book, which is said to contain many let- 
King The atitobiography 
1913 


pedagogues of this city. 


tS <& n iger, will be 


has had an excedingly busy musical 
Panzer’s able direction Liszt’s “‘Dante” 


The 


Bremen season 
Under Symphony ters from Ludwig of Bavaria 

. . = ad ill ap ¢ in 
was done with exceptional success. work had never will appear it ai. ay 


before been heard in Bremen. Director Nossler and his yar 

chorus gave an excellent performance of Handel’s “Sam- The 10,000 mark prize competition of 1899, for the best 
son.” Of pianists, there were Paderewski, Busoni and German opera, will be decided in Leipsic this week. The 
Prof. Georg Schumann. Busoni failed to please the public decision of the judges is to be published on January 1. 
and the critics. Petschnikoff and his wife were accorded J << 


an ovation. Arthur van Eweyk, the American baritone, When I stated some weeks ago that Fri. Ida Hiedler, 
was enthusiastically received. The Marteau Quartet made of our Royal Opera, had a press agent and her eye on 
a great hit, and many Bremen musicians consider it su- America, I made a bull’s eye The Berlin papers an- 
perior to the Joachim organization nounce that Fri, Heidler intends to go to the United 
States, in order to sing Briinnhilde and Isolde there. 
we ; a 
When? Mr. Grau, please answer. 
S. E. Hartmann, the young Chicago baritone, has gone a 
to Milan, where he is soon to appear in opera. R ; 
Dr. Edward Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was given, 
eS € | i | | 5 
under the conductorship of Herr Julius Buths, in Diissel- 
Otto Floersheim’s “Consolation,” for orchestra, is to be dorf last week The audience received it with enthusiasm, 
produced at an orchestral concert in Neu-Ruppin, under and the composer, who was present, was loudly cheered. 
the direction of Max Chop, middle of January. At the Happy New Year! HARMONICA 
same concert Mrs. Chop (formerly the New Orleans 
pianist Céleste Groenevelt) will play a new concerto in 
C minor by her husband PirtssurG Apo._ito.—The date for the Pittsburg Apollo 
Club’s next concert has been set for March 6. Sara 
fe € ; ‘ 
Anderson, who had such enormous success at a previous 


concert of this club, has been re-engaged as soloist for the 


March concert 


Several leading German vocalists the holidays at 


A plaque has been placed 


spent 


Jayreuth, with Cosima Wagner 





last week to the 
effect that Madame Melba and Herr Doehme (husband of 








SOUSA’S BAND. 




















































HE great popularity and strong drawing power of 
Sousa and his band again were demonstrated last 
Sunday night, when, in spite of several counter attrac 
tions, they drew an audience that overflowed the Herald 
Square Theatre. The program was happily g 
containing eleven numbers, which were supplemented by 
as many more encores. The audience, as usual, was ex 
ceedingly demonstrative, and gave Mr. Sousa and his mer 
the most cordial eee The numbers which received 
the largest share of favor were Sousa’s own compositions 
Richard Mansfield’s s “Hail to the Flag,” which was first 


given by Sousa’s Band two weeks ago, was played again 
and aroused a good deal of interest. The actors and ac- 
tresses were present in large force and applauded Mr 
Mansfield’s piece to the echo 

The soloists were Miss Mau Reese- Davies soprano; 
Miss Dorothy Hoyle, violinist, and Walter B. Rogers, 
cornetist. They did commendable work and had to give 
encores. 

Last Saturday night in the Armory of e Twenty 
second Regiment Sousa’s Band gave a promenade con 
cert which was attended by over 2,000 persor Rarely 
has there been a more enthusiastic audience 

Last Monday the band began its 1 ‘ semi-annu 
and sixth transcontinental tour and is now in New Eng 
land. It will give a concert next Sunday night in Sym 
phony Hall, Boston 

Musical Salon. 
HURSDAY afternoon, Ja y if H Wa I 
Astoria. The prog 

Love Waltz Moszkowsky 
Rhapsodie, No. ¢ iest 

M ne S 
Sweetest Flower \ Ss ke 
Mein Liebster ist ein We Hilda 

Miss Frieda S 
Oh, For a Burst of Song Allitsen 

Mr J | 

EXCERPTS FROM THE OPERA VINETA 

Firs ‘ 

Re i. 3 
Magnus H Me 
Hildegard, his wife ‘ ' Stend 
Albertus, a magician ir. I D. Laws 
An Old Fisherman H n Springer 
Ithobal, a Phoenician Prin H Meyr 
Sareptha, his daughter | I n Gree 
High Priestess of Astarte i ne Ja 

Edw Starr Belkr ' 
Max I 

The second meeting of eM > W x held 
February 6, when will be g ex pera ot 
“Manru,” by Paderewski 
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LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 

The Brilliant Beigian Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 

ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 
Violinist. 


HENRIETTE WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals. 

MINNE HUMPHRYES, 
Soprano. 
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Mne. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
VOCAL RECITALS——= 
in English, Freach, German, italian and Russian. 


For terms and dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiaad. 
















ACCOM PA4NIST. 


. Ww. RiIinsSBERG. 
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With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Rosevilie Avenue Presbyterian ( hurch, Newark. 

Secretary New York State m. T. A. 

Resideace- Stadio: 954 Eighth AVEsy cor. 56th St., New York. 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST. 
The Celebrated Dutch Piano Virtuoso Is Heard. 
DUARD ZELDENRUST, the Dutch pianist, gave his 
first recital in Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening, 
and, despite the unusual time and the fact that other con- 
certs were in progress, filled the building and achieved a 
peculiarly personal triumph. Here is the program he pre- 
sented : 


Sonata, Op. 32, NO, 2...cccccsccvcccovccececcevcecscsseveceses Beethoven 
Theme and Variations, op. 148, NO. g.cccoscsecesscccccsovcese Schubert 
Pantalate GG Feed, GH GGG. os cccccctesevescsccosdencedess Bach-Liszt 


Ballade, A. flat... cccccccsccvcccccvcevcccsccvccccessvccvessoosscoes ; 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7 (C sharp minor)... 


Bowie, GB. Bhp TAGs Brecceccecccsescvcsevevcovessaegevcotovececess Chopin 
PORROGR Te n:6 5:06 06600066 6ncesearitserisandicesenedetaeoieee Weber 
Isolde’s Liebestod (Tristan und Isolde)................+. Wagner-Liszt 
On the Wings of Song.........ccccccsccccsecccccccccccccces sc MORGeesOnn 
aes. TENSE, TER: Gbivi cies avsscnsse0ssisoredteencdacstiod Liszt 


As physiognomy counts for so much in playing, it was 
no surprise to find Zeldenrust battling with the keyboard, 
overcoming it as does a general his foes, and sounding 
throughout the martial note. The newcomer is as small 
as Joseffy and d’Albert; is little, vigorous, alert, nervously 
forceful in cliinaxes and possessed of conquering fingers. 
He hurls himself upon the instrument, which rings bril- 
liantly under his virile attack. And this brilliant quality 
is the dominating feature of the man’s personality and 
play. He has indomitable courage; nothing daunts him, 
and when he builds up a climax it is like the tread of a 
conquering army. 

With the Beethoven D minor Sonata Zeldenrust was 
least successful. He seemed nervous; he hurried the tempi 
and sometimes distorted the rhythms. The tempest was 
not unloosed in the first or third movements, while the 
slow movement lacked the note of deep pathos. The pianist 
had not found himself; had not his nerves under control. 
As soon as he struck the opening bar of Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde Variations” the tone color became richer, the touch 
liquid and sonorous. All the variations were beautifully 
played—the scales in particular. Zeldenrust’s velocity 
passagework, is as smooth as an engraving. When he 
reached the great Bach Fantaisie the audience’s enthusiasm 
had to be checked, for at the conclusion of the fantaisie 
it broke into a storm of applause. It was well deserved. 
Zeldenrust delivered the monumental measures with pas- 
sionate breadth, subjecting every bar to a keen intellectual 
analysis. The familiar fugue was taken at a perilous gait, 
though its symmetry and its clarity were never doubtful for 
a moment. The interpretation was admirable from both the 
viewpoints of the virtuoso and the artist. 

Chopin, notwithstanding the racial differences between 
Holland and Poland, did not suffer at his hands. There 
were places in the A flat Ballade when one longed for 
more tenderness, more repose; but the dynamic apex was 
reached with easy strokes and the coda telling, powerful. 
The pianist was more successful with the C sharp minor 
Study, playing it with depth, tenderness and poetry. The 
little rhythmic Study in F minor was fairly rippled off. 
Perhaps the most effective performance of the evening was 
that of the Weber E major Polacca, too seldom heard 4n 





recital. This piece was dazzling, the attack being impet- 
uous and applause breeding. Wagner transcriptions are al- 
ways experimental, and Zeldenrust was daring fate with 
the “Isolde’s Liebestod,” but he proved to us that he knows 
his Wagner as well as his Bach. He sang the music; its 
phrases were vocal, not instrumental. The same may be 
said of the Mendelssohn paraphrase, and, replete with or- 
chestral splendor, the program ended with the Liszt Rhap- 
sody. With such virtuosity was this old war horse handled 
that the artist was recalled again and again. He responded 
finally with the “Feuerzauber,” which closed a most ex- 
citing recital. His technic is modern; his wrists like 
steel springs. His qualities as an ensemble pianist were 
tested Tuesday evening of last week with the Kneisel 
Quartet at Mendelssohn Hall, when he played the piano 
part of the Schumann Quintet in a most musicianly, sat- 
isfying manner. Zeldenrust has made a big success here. 








Babcock-Buck Musical. 
N Sunday afternoon, January 5, Mrs. Charlotte Bab- 
cock and Dudley Buck, Jr., held another of their 
musical afternoons. The following program was given: 


Tenor songs— 


i GI Be GE ae cits cccvecvoccstesccccscévacitevessees Haynes 
lett ee a bani ceks comer eieds rk Hein tea benee hee ened Tosti 
Pe Be GIR oho vc ccc dcnccccscosoccdstcccsvesccscccsceed Allitsen 


Dudley Buck, Jr. 


Piano soli— 


EE, ccicotecessnsvncsteasseavsceesedachsosesenceenee 
WN Gd e oie tnkkce sigeS Ennead bed bes secweeeedieseseenmeased Chopin 
ES Tc ccscoccvestereresccssescossssnecconeoes Mendelssohn 


Hattie Scholder. 
Baritone songs— 
PA nc nccccnerscesendignebosncsaseeesseneese Tschaikowsky 
SEES MNO cadaraies nc dbabineestenvedeeseterteceenesaed Ronald 


Violin soli— 


Se ee Riad de Made eencadedeténenseess cosveeesnseeaeees Bach 
Gypsy solo from l’Amico Fritz................+++++++++.-Mascagni 
PT SEIU atacand cecenidececsdcusvetoddcswsoesstneses Paganini 


Soprano soli— 
AGE TD Dinsiccvecuvissncsestgosrestsgeviessoceneseeessces Quaranti 
PIED cand sevudsdianenwadecunksseecntse Lape eee 


Piano soli— 
EE. Dc acevedhestsveesedbacesetscessseeveaneesel Chopin-Liszt 
Butterflies 
Springtime 





Tenor songs— 
IE Srabeadisdicedusvecstoenss.tioedecacecesseccvnnael Spicker 
PR ON Sait catidewdeiadsecesdcciesnse jhiasteanea Buck 

Dudley Buck, Jr. 

Violin soli— 
Se cis pe ietaahindebiaseumed th ended aediesnad Sarasate 
PE si tuciinceciatdabiwinedadaatiarecmsobiveedeenaaviacwad Zarzizki 

Mr. Voelker. 


Mr. Buck was in good voice. Although Miss Hattie 
Scholder is but ten years of age, she is truly a wonderful 
child and created great enthusiasm. Hugh Williams, a 
professional pupil of Mr. Buck’s, was heard to great ad- 
vantage in the “Pilgrim Song” of Tschaikowsky. He has a 
beautiful voice, which seems to improve every time we 
hear him. Mr. Voelker called forth much applause by his 
splendid violin playing. He is a sterling artist and should 


be heard often. Miss Davis pleased her audience with her 
charming singing. In fact, Mrs. Babcock and Mr. Buck 
are to be congratulated on a very brilliant afternoon. 

Among those present were Mrs. J. N. Winslow, Miss 
Stanton, Mrs. Walter Rutherford, Mrs. Cortlandt Van 
Rensselaer, J. P. Gilford, Miss Collamore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Ogden, Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Willets, Mrs. Buck, Philip Minton, Mrs. Ab- 
ner Mellen and Peter Marié. 


ROSENTHAL IN PARIS. 
[By Case. ] 
PARIS, JANUARY 14, 1902 
Musical Courier, New York: 
“Rosenthal, limitless triumph here last night. Two 
encores. Unheard of in Paris. — 


Manuscript Society “‘ Library Night.’’ 

HE Manuscript Society held a “Library Night” last 
Saturday, and from the number of volumes received 
the committtee will agree that the event was a success. 
Regarding the value of the works sent in, it is not possible 
to say much at this time. All of the members of the 
society received a request to send in one or more books or 
scores. After the collection has been assorted and classi- 
fied, the society will be able to tell something about the 
foundation for a library. A “smoker” for male members 
was held in connection with “Library Night” at the rooms 

of the society, 26 East Twenty-third street. 

Courageous Nordica. 

EW aartists, after the experience of a railroad wreck, 
would have the courage to appear before a critical 
audience within twenty-four hours, as did Madame Nor 
dica in Nashville on Monday night. The prima donna sang 
in Atlanta, Ga., on Saturday, started in her private car 
Brunnhilde for Nashville on Sunday night, and en route 
the train rushed head on into a freight train. Madame 
Nordica was thrown from her bed and injured, her secre- 
tary and accompanist, E. R. Simmons, was also injured. 
and nearly everything in the car was wrecked. Although 
suffering Madame Nordica helped to comfort her fellow 
sufferers, and having done all she could, continued on to 
Nashville on another train, and carried the place by storm. 

Nashville had resigned itself to the disappointment of not 
hearing Nordica, when news of the accident reached there, 
and she received a memorable ovation when she made her 
appearance. 

FRANZ KALTENBORN.—Franz Kaltenborn will be the solo 
ist at the concert of the Staten Island Philharmonic Society, 
to be given at the hall of the German Club, Stapleton, Sat 
urday evening, January 18. 


RETIRED vocalist, soprano, wishes to dispose of her 
library, consisting of fifty piano scores of the best 
known operas, operettas, oratorios and song books; the 
whole wil! be sold at a very reasonable price. Address 
“L..” care of THe Mustcat Courter. 
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Direction for Concert, Opera and Drama, JOSEPH SMITH, 5 Via Rondinelli, FLORENCE, ITALY. 








EUGEN 


: January, February and March, 1903. 
one or more concerts are requested to make immediate application. 
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The Eminent Pianist 


WA LEBER 'T 


1 has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH for a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months of 
Those organizations and managers who may be desirous of arranging 











M* JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF ALIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 














JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra ° Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT....... ccs esecvencencees 


DIRECTED BY 











FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Telegrams : 


Smith-Rondinelli-Florence. 


Kindly address all communications to 
Coneert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Italy. 
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“It would have been highly interesting to hear Pader 
ewski play a Chopin Concerto with orchestra, and we regret 
very much that this treat was not in store for us. After 
Paderewski had played a nocturne of his own composition 

Liszt Rhapsody formed the finale of this highly interest 


PADEREWSKI. 


HE following European press notices are just to 
hand: 

“Ignaz Jan Paderewski is the most prominent name in 
the music world, and it took Paderewski a long time to 
visit our town. This, however, has at last happened. 
With his wonderful, fascinating playing, however, he sim- 
ply carried the enraptured audience away with him—it 


ing concert. He was, however, not allowed to leave the 
hall until he had satisfied the audience with three encores 
The ovation he got was of so marked and enthusiastic a 
was a case uf “Veni, vidi, vici.” nature, which our calm and Saxon element would not hav 

“By birth a Pole, he resembles in more than one way 
his eminent countryman Chopin, from whom he seems to 
have inherited the poetry, elegance and the glowing feel- 
iug and perception. It is therefore quite natural that this 
endowment is the more pronounced in his Chopin inter- 


pretation. The wonderiul poetry of his pianissimo touch, A LMA WEBSTER POWELL and Eugenio Pirani 


been thought capable of, that Paderewski can justly term 
his yesterday's appearance here an unheard of triumph.” 
Hannover Tages Nachrichten, December 12, 1901 


Alma Webster Powell. 


sounding like bells in the distance; then an overpowering, after their great concert tour in Russia, gave in 
majestical fortissimo, with all its variations rich in color Riga two concerts, at which the works of Piriani exclu 
and tone, are prominent qualities of this great artist sively were played Heinrich Hoéhne, writing in th 
Whoever has heard him play Chopin’s A flat Polonaise j/,,,, Zeitschrift fiir Musik, after enumerating many of 


will not believe that it is possible to ever hear again such  pj,nj’s compositions, speaks of his effective waltz song 





aol: . P 4 y > . ac the . ¢ 
feeling, such warm, inveigling expression, as that with and his twelve fascinating variations on the diatonic scal 
which he endows the middle movement of Chopin’s G a qac. 
F Noc i oll > ari 5c ann’s Son 
major Nocturne, as well as the aria of Schumanr on li ache aaadiicidis sali cattle Me Mii Mit ie 
ata. rima donna of the New York opera, and dedicated to her, w 
“On the other hand, the audience had ample opportunity alone of all living singers can cope with their extraord techn 
. 1 lt it 1 s F uD bl singer he an 
to admire his unerring technic and marvelous, majestic ©! difficulties. With them this incomparable singer } e aud 
ence in chains This lady, in capacity of expression yeauty 


power in Chopin’s Waltzes and Etudes and in a Liszt 
Rhapsody. Even if he shines mostly in Schumann-Chopin 


Romances, he is just as strong in the 


grandeur, power, purity, flexibility and compass of organ (for ove 
two and a half octaves), evenness of register, infallible accurac n 


t from each other, and f ng ea 


classic authors He tones lying far aj 























. . . - . . lerf » je<c and ‘ 
who can interpret Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue raj , won ades and ree 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ ar and hence evoked in a public already raised to enthusias: 
so clearly, with such comprehension, with such feeling; he 
: me y mance the heder storms of applause at are seld 
who can play Beethoven's grand C flat Sonata, op. I11, jeg 
; 1 “ - 
. : i and expression, has proved that also on , 
with such spirit and I . ha he i In other notices of this concert tour we read after a 
{ ield he 1 saled artist. ° artist 10 exe , 
this field he is an unequaled ar a pe oe Ay 4 ' counts of the various cities visited by these arti 
-uted his program practically without interval, had, ol 
cuted ft ra I " e ag : Everywhere the compositions of Pirani in the talented rendition 
course, amid loud and frantic applause, to give severa f the American artist created a deep impression. Seldom has beer 
encores.”—Hannoverscher Courier, December 12, 1901 eard in any concert hall such frenetic applause as greeted 
rtists R rhe critic must signalize the melod hear 
¥ 5 - g inspira f Pirani and r en al voice and <« g 
“Yesterday's Paderewski concert can be termed the most gijivery of Alma Powe “Se  haeleniae all led 
important event ot! this season, as it was the means of our und the wish was generally expressed at b . be 
making the acquaintance of an artist who had never been heard again. —D. R., in Zeitschrift far Musik 
here before, but who, without the least doubt, is the most 
cae j , ‘ . I r f Eug I Alr W $ I 
eminent of all pianists. His greatest qualities are an ac Ms ‘ ‘ . we 
ec es re and more essiu 1 applause giver Db r 
complished and beautiful technic, a perfect knowledge, and p. oon public to the creations of Pirani and to that mistr 
a marvelous memory elivery w as we learn from the Russian papers, quite extra 
“Paderewski opened the concert with Bach’s chromatic ry. E ere b art found er s audience 
" x . 5 ar pie es t dt hye re t te i low artists } ; re ed 
Fantasia and Fugue, which was executed quite after the old yi - R. “ce a 
" aa “— . their tour after Christmas rddeutsche gemeine ni I 
composer’s own conception Then followed Beethoven’s j;. pecember « 


very difficult C flat Sonata, which interpretation was care 
ful and highly artistic. Then he played a number of Chopin 


compositions, which roused the audience’s enthusiasm. It Singing Societies to Welcome Prince Henry. 


is well known that Paderewski is the best authority as a HE German singing societies of New York are plan 
Chopin player, that Chopin’s works might be termed his ning musical features in honor of Prince Henry of 


specialty, but such a scale, technic, such runs, have never Germany, for whose coming visit this city and nation are 


been heard before arranging a royal welcome 
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EMMA NEVADA. 
pictures of Mme. Emma Nevada ap 


5 NE of the latest [ 
O pears on the cover of this issue 

Madame Nevada, on her present concert tour with her 
own company, is repeating the triumphs she won two years 
ago, when she visited most of the larger cities in the United 
States. Wherever she has appeared she has attracted a 
large audience, and her welcome has been cordial. Her 
singing has aroused enthusiasm and evoked the plaudits of 
Ihe press teems with her praises. It is 
markable prima donna never has done 


the music critics 
admitted that this re 
more brilliant and satisfying work than she is now doing 

The newspapers have given Madame Nevada the most 
complimentary notices she has ever received. A prominent 


music critic of the West thus extols her art: 








N me < d wonder w r stening t the crystalline melody 

f Mme Emma Nevada's voice t night that Verdi came ex 
essly to Genoa t ear her in Sonnambula or that Signor 

I : f Milan, declared her an ide Amina "s voice is 
th ghiy sympathetic in quality i ite X pertect 

n tr , sO exquisite in finish that one r t acknowledge she has 
w if any equals among her contemporaries. Nevada juces the 
wonderful effect by diminishing a tone unt t dies far in the 
listance, and yet it does not once waver or sink from the pitch 
Her voice shows the perfection of work and assiduous care, and 
ack of it are soul, temperament, imagination A voice with sucl 
€ ke qualit ne « e of executing tre1 s so brilliantly and 
such finish and « r of tone has never before been heard in 


EstHEeR PALLISER’S RECITAI Miss Esther Palliser, the 


ce 


cert and operatic soprano, will give her first recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall to-morrow afternoon (Thursday). Her 
program includes several novelties, one song composed for 


her, and one song she will 


sing by request. Her list is 
interesting, and will begin with Bach and end with Nevin, 


as follows: 


My Heart Ever Faithf Bac 
Ogni Pena Pergolese 
La Zingarella Paisiel 
Der Tod das ist die K e Nacht Brahms 
Dor I Wagner 
Mondn t Schumann 
Meine Rose Schumann 
I gsnacht Schumann 
R ! La Dame de Pique haikowsky 
Fic 1°Ar irs Borodin 
rhe Song W r Nyt Arensky 
Mazourke Viardot-Choy 
( Sarrazine Le Che r le V. Jonciére 
I € ( wer 
M e Ant r A, I 
I rq new Chaminade 
No More Hensche 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest H. Parker 
[The Woodpecker (MS Nevin 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose pecial request Nevin 
I NETT Pupiv’s Succt Miss Ruth Peebles, a pupil 


of S. C. Bennett, is singing with great success in Savage's 
King Dodo” company 


Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
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Greater New York. 


New York, January 13, 1902. 


tt 
Hall, were comfortably tilled by a cultured audi- 

ence January 9, assembled to listen to a lecture by Clem- 

ens Schroeder on the subject oi the German Volkslied. 

\s a prelude to the lecture Harold Briggs played the 
first movement of the G minor Sonata, Schumann, with 
clean touch and good understanding of the musical con- 
tent. Miss Julia C. Allen, violinist, followed with an 
Allegro and Pastorale by Reinecke, and a Dance by Mu- 
sin, with whom she has studied. Miss Allen, though com- 
paratively a newcomer to New York, is becoming known 
s a reliable and competent player and a careful teacher. 

In a previous lecture Mr. Schroeder spoke on the 
Minnesingers and Meistersingers of the Middle Ages, 
reviewing briefly the work ot the best names of that 
period of musical development rhe German folksong 


HE attractive Powers-Alexander studios, at Carnegie 


Vas partly a logical outcome of the work of the Minne- 
singers, though the Volkslied often antedated the Min- 
nesinger and formed the ioundation for his lyric poems. 

The German sings at all times, and has a lied for every 
phase of life. Thus we find songs of adventure, of love, 
of student life, of the Wander jahre, the Lands Knecht 
ied, of absence and of return to the loved one, of war 
and of resignation. The lecturer gave a very interesting 
account of the growth of the folksong, and had made a 
selection of eighteen or twenty songs, covering a period 
of several centuries. Some of these songs are very rare 
ind difficult to obtain. They were sung by Carl Gralow, 
of Berlin, a German baritone, with a pleasing voice and 
most excellent enunciation, who made every word of the 
songs understandable to those knowing anything of the 
anguage He brought out the meaning of each song 
lor, and made quite 





with a nice sense of variety and co 
an effect with the Tyroiler yodel in the closing song. 
Mr. Briggs accompanied with taste and discretion. 

The lecture thus illustrated proved a very interesting 
novelty, and is well worth repeating, both here and in 
other cities 

At the close of the lecture little Elinor Page Spencer, 
announced as “a young artist from Chicago,” played a 
Scarlatti Sonate and the C sharp minor Valse of Chopin 
with a tone and grasp quite remarkable in such a child. In 
esponse to an enthusiastic encore she gave the Serenata 
by Mason. 

Mrs. Alexander was present and proved a charming 


hostess, as always 


 € 
Lillia Snelling is a young contralto pupil of Mrs. Mor- 
rill who seems destined for future prominence, to judge 
by her beautiful singing at the last of the Morrill monthly 


musicales, given last week. This was the program: 


D Gond ed ‘ utes oe ..Graben-Hoffman 
M Snelling and Mrs, Morrill 
Ye W Have Yearned ; seeks . Tschaikowsky 
Miss Snelling. 
Violin obligato, Albertus Shelley. 

\ | Divi cacveinanetcasmcaredreessceasenewdensscvuredees Rossi 
Spr HD ctccndedeeeeesreserescbcateduncts dtncepestecdccerecesues Becker 
With v n obligate 
I I Thine Eye ; : Mendelssohn 
\l Morrill, Miss Clark and Miss Snelling 
D Nearest and Dearest ~ Caracciolo 
Mrs. Morrill and Miss Snelling, 


Old French 


Bie FIR soo cei ccccecsvtisvedeccoseveccccccvscocceees 
My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose............-seeeeeeeeee Hastings 
EE, cicmcidevccsdssenkiidediesneeathannes oxdoesonsveseres Needham 


Miss Snelling. 

The young woman has a presence and personality al- 
together delightful, a repose of style and control of voice 
remarkable in one so young. She has evidently studied 
with her brains these three years under Mrs. Morrill, and 
the voice itself is most delightfully full of warmth and 
tone color. In a word, here is a voice and artistic nature 
which should bring great things to the fair owner. Miss 
Snelling also sang the solo from “In a Persian Garden,” 
accompanying herself with fine taste, playing equally well. 

s= = 

Harriette Brower has been honored by the Italian com 
poser Rossi, who is writing a piano suite especially for 
her in three movements, as follows: 1. The Coliseum; 
2. Romanza; 3. Peasant Dance. Miss Brower’s taste and 
skill as a pianist has evidently penetrated to distant shores, 
and this is small wonder, for to a superior technic she 
adds imagination and poetic appreciation. She has been 
very busy this season, teaching and playing, both in and 
out of New York. She begins next week a series of 
“Musical Talks on the Wagner Operas” for a club in 
Albany, fortnightly, where she also has a flourishing piano 
class. 

Ss <= 

Carl G. Schmidt’s fifth recital (the fifty-fifth in all) oc- 
curred at St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, West 
End avenue and Ejighty-sixth street, last Tuesday even- 
ing, Edward McGahen, baritone, assisting. This was the 
program: 


SE ee ee ter ne eee en Oe ee ere ee 


Early Morn at the Monastery..........ccccccccccscccccccvcccsoces Klein 
Baritone solo, O God, Have Mercy...................-...-Mendelssohn 
Dubois 


PUNE otesinatscoevses 
BOE EE Piawocvcccescsesssvsve a 
Jaritone solo, O Fair and Sweet and Holy............++eeeeees Cantor 
Overture to Egmont......... ; 


Mr. Schmidt is constarn.ty gaining the name of being a 
scholarly, thorough organist, who knows everything he 
plays, devoted to high ideals and with the necessary taste 
and technic to carry out those ideals. Even the ugly 
music of the opening fugue he made interesting through 
careful playing and intelligent phrasing. The vox humana 
stop in the “Early Morn at the Monastery,” by the New 
York composer, Bruno Oscar Klein, was used by Schmidt 
with discretion; while the way he played the Mendelssohn 
Sonata was a lesson to certain organists who do things in 
slipshod fashion. 

The program annotations were all well written, adding 
much to the appreciation by the audience of each par- 
ticular piece, and altogether Schmidt is carrying on an 
educational work of value through his recitals. 

The next recital, February 4, will have the choir of the 
church to assist, some two score voices and solo quartet. 


Kate Stella Burr’s “Daisy Chain” Quartet, mentioned 
in this column some time ago, was the special attraction 
at a musicale given at the home of Mrs. Hart, 60 West 
Fifty-fourth street, last week. Miss Estelle Harris, so- 


prano; Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, contralto; Mr. Vigeron, 
tenor, and Mr. Parker, baritone, sang the work with taste 
and effect, and a select audience listened and applauded. 
Afterward the performers were entertained at dinner and 
a jolly evening was spent. Mrs. Hart, herself a pianist 
of ability, is much interested in music and music makers. 
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Lillie Machin, the vocal teacher of Carnegie Hall, has a 
certificate from Signor Vannuccini, of Florence, Italy, as 


follows, in the original: 
“Frirenza, Marzo, 1808 


“Rinnuoo a confermo il presente certificato, il quale 
atteste, come la Signorina Lillie Machin abbia in varie 
epoche, sia a Londra che a Firenza, studiato seramente il 
canto, e l’arte degl’ insegnamenti di quello, da porta in 
grado di etter gia divenuta egregia maestra, che potra dar 
lezioni con sicuro profitto di chi vorra approfittarne—ed 
in fede dico. LuiGc1 VANNUCCINI, 

“Professor di Canto a Firenza, 3 Piazza Indipendenza.” 


For those unable to read this here is a translation: 
“FrLorence, March, 1808. 

“T hereby certify that Miss Lillie Machin has at differ- 
ent times (in London and in Florence) studied singing 
with me and the art of teaching the same. She is not 
only thoroughly well qualified, but is unsurpassed as a 
teacher of the art. Miss Machin is undoubtedly able to 
impart this knowledge with assured success to those who 
avail themselves of her instruction. 

“Luic1 VANNUCCINI, 

“Professor of Singing, Florence, 3 Piazza Independenza.” 

Miss Machin’s success as a teacher is well known, and 
the singing of her contralto pupil, Beatrice Taylor, has 
been especially mentioned in these columns. 
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Signor F. Greco is another teacher of the Italian vocal 
method who is kept busy, the new baritone, Guardabassi, 
who became such a favorite at Narragansett and Newport 
last summer, being his pupil. Swell society gathered at 
Mr. Guardabassi’s studio, 391 Fifth avenue, Sunday before 
last, to listen to some music and have a cup of tea. The 
soloists were Miss Marguerite Lemon and Messrs. 
Guardabassi, Wilczek and Keper. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs, Charles Astor Bristed, Mrs. Frederic 
Bell, Mrs. C. L. Best, Mrs. Henry Barnett, Mrs. Wilbur 
Bloodgood, Mrs. Burke and others. 

Amonth leading pupils of Greco, Mrs. Etta Miller Or- 
chard, the soprano of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, is perhaps best 
known; all she knows she attributes to him. He has a 
new Steinway grand piano in his studio. 


es <= 


Albertus Sheiley, the violinist, will lead his Y. M. C. A 
Orchestra January 23, at a wedding at the church on 
Fifth avenue and 127th street. The orchestra will also 
give a concert at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. February 14, 
and Shelley gives his own students’ recital in the same 
place February 28. 

es & 


Percy Hemus, baritone, made a great success at the 
Hotel Majestic musicale of Sunday evening, January 5, 
and has been re-engaged, with Miss Harris, for a Febru- 
ary Sunday evening, when they will sing some of their 
duets, which made such a hit at Asheville last summer 
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N Wednesday night of last week, and for the first 
time this season, the Swan Ferry from Montsalvat 
brought “Lohengrin” to the Grau slips at a bit after 8 
o’clock. There was not a very large audience when it ar 
rived, and a still smaller one when it sailed away. The 
tenor on board was Van Dyck. As soon as he landed he 
began to sing, and continued to the bitter end. When one 
hears this artist sing one is forced to the conclusion that hers 
is a great actor lost to the world. Unfortunately one must 
still be a singer in order to appear in opera, but Van Dyck 
comes as near as possibly to negating this condition. And 
“Lohengrin” makes such demands on the voice! Wagner 
was then in his Italian salad days and left the voice to 
speak for itselfi—his orchestral message was then not 
grown to the importance of later days. It follows that to 
bring out the beauties and the ethereal characteristics of 
the part the tenor must have subtle control of his voice 
coloring vowels and tinting inflections with great vocal 
discmimination. All this makes it Van Dyck’s worst role 
His acting, always superb, is here wasted. Lohengrin 
needs a mystic pose to make him appear at all convincing 
The Elsa he came to rescue was Eames. And she sang 
the part of the virgin who sacrificed passion for inquisi- 
tiveness rather laborously. Evidently she was.not in sing- 
ing form, and worked hard to keep her voice from gallop- 
ing into all the keys at once 
Louise Homer as Ortrud brewed all the trouble, and at 
the same time an opera houseful of strident tones. Her 
voice is at its most piercing when it is at its largest, 
and she takes good care to keep it full blown all the time 
It carves its way into “the fearful hollow” of one’s ear 
and sets all the nerves tingling in protest. If the lady has 
a mezza voce let her bring it forth occasionally 
Bispham was her stage mate, Telramund. He is finally 
coming to his senses in the matter of enunciation, and 
there is still hope for him if he can be brought to be- 
lieve that in the German language a rolling R gathers no 
praise. His acting was also less conspicuous than usual; 
and if he planes off some more of the melodramatic edges 
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these for the subtlety of her Tosca 
her Briinnhilde was superb. There is something in the 








the public may begin to realize what a few have suspected 
for a long time—that he is an artist. 

Eduard de Reszké was a regal peacemaker, and made 
Mr. Grau’s welkin ring with his sonorous voice. Muhl- 
mann sang the Herald, and gave the necessary cues to his 
knock-kneed squad of trumpeters. The chorus impro- 
vised a lot of music as it went along and sang in all the. 
tongues of Babel. 

On Friday night Calvé flicked morality to tiny shreds 
and played “Carmen.” She did no less in the manner of 
stage playing than she had on the occasion of her first ap- 
pearance this season—and she could not have done more 
She still juggles with powder puff, comb, decency and 
José’s affection, but she does it all in the same way and 
with the same regularity. ““One never knows what she is 
going to do,” whisper the excited bachelors who sit near 


the kettledrums. Nonsense! 


One has but to see her once 
and it suffices to get by heart all her stage tricks. Of 
course one never knows what she is going to do with her 
voice, but, then, does Calvé? 

Alvarez looked like a guardsman in the first act. He 
sang with much more regard for the score than he had at 
the first performance and his voice—in itself of beautiful 
quality—asserted much of its merit 

Scotti looked and acted the ungrateful part of Esca 
millo efiectively. He wisely refused to repeat the “To 
f music written to gratify 


reador” song—a vulgar strip ¢ 
the vanity of a baritone—but still offered his cape, Walter 
Raleigh fashion, for Carmen to walk upon 

Suzanne Adams sang the simpering part of Micaela 
very beautifully. It is one of her best roles 

Reiss—a splendid actor with the pudic legs of a Francis 
Wilson—and Gilibert were as picturesque looking a brace 
f smugglers as can be found in any illustrated colored 
supplement ; while Bridewell and Marilly wore plaid shawls 
and played solitaire. Flon conducted undisturbedly and 
read some queer accents into the score Phe performance 
was not as good as it had been on the first night of “Car 
men”; some of the dash was lacking and out of the quintet 
ill swing was taken 

For Saturday matinee there was a repetition of Mozart's 
mmortal “Marriage of Figaro” with much the same cast 
is at its previous performance. Sembrich sang Susanna 
s only she can sing the part, and Eames was again in good 
oice. Campanari, whose equal as a legato singer is scarce 
o be found, acted his way joyfully and tunefully through 
the part of Figaro. Seppilli conducted with much care of 
phrase and nuance, conducted as though he loved the 
music. Reiss was replaced by Vanni as Basilio 

In place of the announced “Fidelio” on Saturday even 
ng there was given “Lohengrin.” Ternina sang Elsa and 
made much of it—a part which can hardly appeal to her 
deeply. Dippel was a Lohengrin with elastic stride and a 
fervent voice. Blass—a very good singer—sat on the 
throne nobly, and Dufriche, who is versatility itself, sang 
the Herald. The rest of the cast was the same as on 
Wednesday evening. The performance was not stirring 

“Die Walkiire” held the boards on Monday night, and 
t was the first performance this season of the work. With 
every time that one sees this drama there returns anew a 
bit of that first enthusiasm—the work is so satisfying to 
the ear and to the eye 

The willful daughter of Wotan was portrayed by Ter 
nina. Sheer repetition of praise becomes tiresome both 
to listener and writer, but in the case of this wonderful 
woman no criticism, however glowing and truthful, has 


ever sounded the depths of her artistic possiblities. Her 
greatness as Isolde does not at all stand for her marvel- 
ous interpretation of Briinnhilde, nor again either one of 


And on this occasion 
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timbre of the voice which particularly fits this part—a 
defiant ring of the untamed, which modulates to melting 
submission in the final act. Never for even a moment 
does she step out of the part; Ternina as a woman is 
swallowed whole by the character and her personality 
does not obtrude itself between the auditor and the im- 
personation—in a few words she makes the singing mime 
seem worth while. She had her big moments as usual 
on this occasion, where her work towered above her own 
standard; this seems to be the limit of praise 

Van Rooy appeared for the first time this season, and 
unfortunately after an illness. His voice still sounds vig 
orous and effective; but something has gone from it—he 
does not dare to insist on voicing as much of his tempera 
ment as he did formerly. There is about the use of his or 
gan now a constant care, and the magnificent brutality has 
disappeared. On the other hand, the voice has increased 
in tenderness and is more mellow. His acting has im 
proved vastly, and he is easily the big Wotan 

Van Dyck sang his part as he always does. But his con 
ception of Siegmund is so dramatic, the manner in which 


he brings out the many shadings—these are so satisfying 
that one almost forgives the sins in his vocal category 

Blass was the sooty cuckold Hunding and lifted this 
character above monotonous sombreness. With a resonant 
voice and a commanding personality this is the most prom 
ising of the younger singers who must fill the shoes of 
waning voices 

Schumann-Heink tempested against immorality with 
matronly fervor. Her Fricka is splendidly drawn and con 
vincing, while her glorious voice fills every crack and crev 
ice of this character 

The tribe of “Walkiire’’ consisted f Van Cauteren 
Bauermeister, Homer, Scheff, Marilly, Seygard and Bride 


New York ScHOOL oF ACCOMPANYING.—The New York 


School of Accompanying begins the spring season with an 
increased attendance 

The ability of the students has been most favorably re 
marked during the season by well-known ncert artists 
who have availed themselves of their set 

Members of the school will particip n several out of 
town musicales and concerts in the near futur eginning 
at Plainfield, N. J., and New Haven, Conn 

ZELDENRUST’s Seconp Recita Eduard Zeldenrust, the 
pianist, will give his second recital in Carnegie Ha yn 


next Sunday evening, January 19 


FOR THE OPERA-GOER 


THE EPIC OF SOUNDS 


By FREDA WINWORTH. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTERPRETATION OF 
WAGNER'S NIBELUNGEN RING. 


J2mo Cloth,- - - - - - - $1.25 








NEW EDITION. 


LIFE OF WAGNER 


By H. 8s. CHAMBERLAIN. 


“A vivid picture of the master Walter 
Damrosch 


Illustrated lavishly, Royal 8vo, $4.50 





Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conduetor. 


FESTIVALS. 
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OFFICE: 
1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. Por Terms, Dates, &c., address 
ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
*Phone : 2058-38. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 











NOTE: Touring the South in January and February. 
Touring the Middie West and East in March. 


» WM. WORTH BAILEY, 


THE BLIND PHENOMENON. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP and EDWIN M. SHONERT. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 
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Touring Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan in April. 
Touring Wisconsin, North Dakota and Manitoba in May. 
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W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
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Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
[Concerts recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 
call for THE MUSICAL COURIER'’S attention, will hereafter be found 


under this heading.] 


ESTELLE LIEBLING’S CONCERT. 


ISS ESTELLE LIEBLING, assisted by her brother, 
James Liebling, ’cellist; Charles Kurth, flutist, and 
the young singer’s father, Max Liebling, as pianist, gave a 
concert in Mendelssohn Hall last Wednesday night. 
Everyone has expressed wonder at the musical talents of 
the Liebling family at home and abroad. Along with this 
musical instinct, the individual members of the family 
show that capacity for study which ultimately leads to 
success. Miss Liebling, who is chiefly to be considered 
in this article, returned to New York this season after her 
European triumphs. We have in previous reports de- 
scribed her voice, a soprano of beautiful quality and re- 
markable range. She has presence, style and rare musical 
intelligence, and it can only be a matter of a few years 
when her name as a singer will take high rank. There are 
certainly few young singers who give greater promise. 
As there were some changes made in the advanced pro- 
gram, we append the program given at the concert: 





Aria from L’Allegro, Il Pemsieroso..........+sseeeeceeeeeerees Handel 
Estelle Liebling. 
Flute obligato, Charles Kurth. 
Atents Ghat CORSE. vcaccccccccevccscveesesrsiosesscosvncegtieonceeen 
Perpetuum Mobile Fitzenhagen 
Suleika ....... jagdepaedaepivgaeerabeetanirevereseenecename Schubert 
Waldeseinaamke’t ....ccccscccccccccccccccccccccevivceveccessccce Brahms 
Him SeRWGR...ccccccoccccccvccccsccceccesoseceecescccccecosssocesees Grieg 
Die Bekohste....ccccccccccccccccesecs S dpdneadonecnceneseedeoeneens Stange 


Wait DUM 6c occcvudzdsincctdonstuncdchedpeerencteasentbesseassnmees Bruch 


(Eighteenth century) 


Bergerette vessnvaewe : badd peeneenepesesees 
Rest on Me, Dark Eyes of Beauty..........-.+seeeeeeeeees Floersheim 
Pusbewels icciccwstvccscencsscesedvvsesuccsvevecssvevcessonseeeuuniues Bizet 
Plotinn Viewed: GeGGisciccccccccnascconsscsesscceviccoccsvcossecoum Godard 
Estelle Liebling. 
Andante obsbvaatah daskueeacuvent stv Udeesweepauesdsetes Goltermann 
Le Cygne.. jevduandaveidsandiedsmeevieeincdatoediaarnel Saint-Saéns 
SURAT: 6. oc sivccccessctenvdcevetachacedesestictvecesecssaenee Popper 
James Liebling. 
Scene and aria, Il dolce suono, from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor bocdéeves crndussdoaeatihcemtibhebabteaemeaae Donizetti 
Estelle Liebling. 
Flute obligato, Charles Kurth. 
Miss Liebling’s trilling astonished even those who al- 


ready recognize her gifts. In Handel’s “Sweet Bird,” 
ind in the aria from “Lucia,” her vocalization was excel- 





always convincing. Her vocal 
registers need blending. She 
did, however, sing most delight- 
fully several of the songs, and 
produced in them happy con- 
trasts. “Die Bekehrte,” by Stange, 
the eighteenth century “Berger- 
ette,” and the impassioned 
“Florian Love Song,” by God- 
ard, are quite dissimilar, and 
these were some of the songs 
Miss Liebling sang especially 
well. The audience compelled 
her to add another song after the 
one by Godard, and she repeated 
the one by Mr. Floersheim, 
written, by the way, more than 
twenty years ago. The young 
soprano was recalled many 
times, and after her first group 
of songs was presented with 
numerous bouquets. 

The young ’cellist who played 
the alternate numbers at the con- 
cert proved himself possessed of 
qualities that bespeak artistic 
worth and good schooling. The audience was very cor- 
dial to Mr. Liebling also, and he too was obliged to give 
an encore, Schumann’s ‘Traumerei.”” Max Liebling, as 
the pianist of the evening, accompanied with his usual 
authority and with that sympathy which the occasion de- 
manded. Mr. Kurth, one of New York’s best known flute 
players, did his part in a most commendable manner. 

The concert was in all respects a success, musically, 
financially and socially. Many persons of prominence 
were in the audience. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW’S RECITAL. 


T was Victor Hugo who prophesied that the nineteenth 
century would be the ““woman’s century.” and woman, 
having come into her own during the last 100 years, 
enters the twentieth century with intrepid zeal, determined 
to hold fast to that which she hath, and gain as many 
more conquests as possible. When we come to the realm 
of music, we realize that woman’s creative faculty is yet 
in its infancy, but as interpreters women are beginning to 
hold their own and compare very favorably with men of 
their own age. 

It does not seem many years ago since Augusta Cottlow, 
a mite of a girl with great dark eyes, astonished us with 
her skill as a pianist. The remarkable talent of the infant 
prodigy has been wisely directed, and the small girl 
grown to womanhood returns to us an artist with the 
brightest of futures. 

Seated at the piano in Mendelssohn Hall last Thurs- 
day evening, Miss Cottlow presented a radiant picture in 
delicate pink. Her dark Madonna-like beauty harmonized 
well with the slight physique and unaffected demeanor. 
The long program included several difficult compositions, 
and the friends who surrounded the pianist after recital ex- 
pressed surprise when they saw that she was not in the 
least fatigued. Miss Cottlow opened her recital with the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in D major, arranged by Busoni. 
Technically, as well as musically, the performance was one 
that might be taken as a model by young pianists of lesser 
gifts. There were many students in the hall who were 
charmed with Miss Cottlow’s playing of Mendelssohn’s 
“Seventeen Variations Sérieuses.” Coming right after Bach 
these pieces made a deep impression. The remainder of 
Miss Cottlow’s program was somewhat out of the beaten 
track. She showed that she was a good Brahms player in 








minor and the Intermezzo in A flat. The Chopin Sonata 
in B minor she played next, and this is one of the works 
Miss Cottlow will play better a few years hence. She is 
merely a young girl yet, and therefore it is not only un- 
reasonable but absurd to expect her to play it like an 
older woman who has lived and suffered. As Goethe put 
it: “The age of the gods begins at thirty-three.” Miss 
Cottlow is barely twenty. 

Those who left the hall before Miss Cottlow played the 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert and Liszt numbers missed the 
best playing of the evening. The Tschaikowsky piece she 
played was the Romance in F minor, and then came the 
Liszt Transcription of Schubert’s “Lindenbaum,” the Liszt 
Study in D flat and the splendid Liszt Polonaise in E 
major. Miss Cottlow is to be congratulated for playing 
the Polonaise instead of a Liszt Rhapsodie as her final 
number. It is a long time since any pianist of impor- 
tance played this Polonaise at a New York recital. Miss 
Cottlow played the Polonaise with scintillating brilliancy, 
and although the program was long and the hour late, the 
admirers of the young artist did not leave for home until 
she played for them the inevitable encore 





FANNY RICHTER’S RECITAL. 


ME. FANNY RICHTER, a resident pianist with a 
good European reputation, gave the first of two 
piano recitals in Mendelssohn Hall last Wednesday after- 
noon. Considering that New York was in the throes of a 
blizzard, the audience which assembled to hear Madame 
Richter was one of fair size, and throughout the afternoon 
rewarded her with enthusiastic applause. Since Madame 
Richter was heard before at a public concert here, she has 
played with marked success in the West and in Boston 
The fact that she studied with masters like Liszt, d’Albert, 
Barth and Stavenhagen is equivalent to stating that her 
talerts are unusual. Her tone is remarkable for a woman, 
big, full, warm, and at times thrilling in its clarity. There 
is not a trace of sentimentality in her playing, and there 
are not many women pianists of whom this can be said 
Although charmingly feminine in appearance, Madame 
Richter evidently belongs to the school of virile tech- 
nicians. While she has her poetic moments, too, at her 
first recital she impressed her listeners as a performer of 
wholesome, healthful vigor. She was visibly nervous 
during the playing of her first group, and this condition 
may account for her occasional injudicious use of the 
loud pedal. That this fault is one not common with her 
was discovered later, when she played beautifully and 
flawlessly. 

Madame Richter’s program was made up of composi- 
tions familiar to New York music lovers. The list in- 
cluded Liszt’s Transcription of a Theme from “Weinen 
Klagen and Sorgen” (one of Bach’s church cantatas); 
Chopin Nocturne, in C minor, op, 48, No. 1; “Papillons,” 
Schumann; Sonata Appassionata, Beethoven; “Carneval,” 
Grieg; Caprice, Mendelssohn; “Magic Fire” music, Wag- 
ner-Brassin; “Legende,” Liszt, and as an extra number 
a Polonaise by Paderewski. 

To-night (Wednesday) Madame Richter will give her 
second recital in the same hall, and on this occasion will 
he assisted by Hermann Springer, baritone. 












VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. he is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, 8 up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Lar ge, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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all over the United States. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, the Manager of DUSS’S BAND, has ordered 2,Q000 copies of the edition for distribution 4 
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“LAW FOR VOCAL TEACHERS.” 


Musical Courier: 


THE 


Editors The 


HE question of “Law for vocal teachers,” so 


(formerly Women’s Philharmonic Society), 
with profit give further space to this subject. 


such a great circulation as yours can do much toward in 
augurating this movement. I would suggest that you in 


vite the opinions pro and con of the vocal teachers 
throughout the United States. The following is my 
opinion: 


To lift the rank of the artist vocal teacher and officially 
Government 


by the 
which would thus be 


give his position acknowledgment 
would be a fine step for the public, 
saved many a bitter disappointment. 

There 


irreproachable examiners, 


an end to the humbugging of the public by vocal charla- 
much 


tans. The public, on the whole, has no idea how 


knowledge, ability and gift is necessary to be an imparter 
hence will go to where the aim is reached 
In no field of education and 
and 
a little of music and can keep 


of the vocal art; 
the quickest and cheapest. 
culture is qualification so necessary as in vocal art, 
yet anybody who knows 


time, knows half a dozen keys and can’t succeed in any 
other way, sees fit to teach a few songs, &c 

In every other branch of education a board of exam 
iners decide the fitness of the applicant for the role of 
teacher, and only when a satisfactory evidence of fitness 
is shown is he or she qualified to teach 


Why then is it 


all arts; in music in general and in vocal art in special? 
If, after such conditions are settled, the public wants 
charlatans, let it have them 


I am sure we in our club don’t come under that head 


What do I think about an examination? 


First—That the vocal art teachers should have an artis 
tically gifted ear 
Second—That the vocal art teacher should be able to ex 


plain plainly the idea of what good tone production con 
sists. 
Third—That the vocal art teacher 
and be compelled to prove it, and 
Fourth—That the vocal art teacher should be able to il 
lustrate the highest individual standard of vocal art with 
his or her own voice, as this its skill the 


should be a musician, 


voice and are 


pupil’s model. 


bril- 
liantly discussed in the New York Musical League 
is of so much 
importance to all vocal aspirants that I feel you could 
A paper of 


should be selected by the Government artistically 
who could conscientiously put 


not considered necessary in the noblest of 


Think how this would elevate the standard of vocal art 
all over the world. 

In Germany the vocal teachers are considering the exam- 
ination of teachers by governmentally appointed examiners. 
They wish to establish the most rigid and thorough test, 
and they expect to succeed 

Why not we? 

JANUARY 2, 1902 


ANNA LANKOW 


Gerardy to Remain East. 
EAN GERARDY, the ’cellist, 


fornia tour because of the tremendous demands made 

on his in the East. Henry Wolfsohn, his 

announced yesterday that the Gérardy bookings 

unprecedented and of such an important nature as to war 

rant the instant cancelling of the proposed Pacific Coast 
tour. 

Gérardy will play on Tuesday, 


has abandoned his Cali 
time manager 


he re art 


January 14, in Utica; Jan 


nary 15, in Troy; January 16, in Buffalo, and on January 
17 and 18 he is engaged for private musicales in New 
York. During the spring Gérardy will also be heard in 
recitals in New York and Boston 
Felia Litvinne. 
ADAME LITVINNE has recently had a sensational 


Brussels, where she Brinnhilde in 


The following press notices just re 


success in sang 


“Gotterdammerung. 
ceived tell the story: 


Madame Litvinne displayed in the role extraordinary vocal excel 


ence, dramatic understanding and masterly power The evening wa 
her e occasion of a real triump La Refor 
At the head of the interpreters of the “Gétterdammerung,” at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, we must cite Mme. Felie Litvinne No one 
and I speak of the interpreters at Bayreuth—! issimulate 
better than she has the Wagnerian drama. She seems created to be 
tts admirable and indefatigable protagonist. With marvelous suj 
pleness, with a variety of accent, with incomparable authority 


grandeur and mastery, she incarnates the personage of Brinnhilde 


Vocally and dramatically she is Brinnhilde living and acting The 
impression which she produced was considerable, and after thet 
ng final scene, where her generous voice floats over tl ained 


he unch 


OLIVE MEAD, 


= VIOLINIST. 











wehestra, the whole hall applauded with appreciative enthusiasm 
L."Eventail, December 29, 1901 

At the head of the interpreters we must mention Felia Litvinne, 
who has accustomed us to prodigies of excellence To-day she per 
sonified Briinnhilde in a masterly style As an accomplished lyric 





tragedienne, she feels deeply all the grandeur of the character. She 
nearnates it, she lives it with rare authority and realizes mus 
cally without a moment of weakness, delivering herself entirely with 
ut any other thought than of being with al! her soul the Brinn 
hilde dreamed by Wagner. Her voice of such a great extent and 
inalterable purity dominates and floats on the sea of ind. Such a 
erformance forces from the most rebellious listener cries of admira 
n.—Le People, 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger’s Songs. 

Here are three more London press notices recording the 
merits and success of the compositions of Sebastian B 
Schlesinger 

Sebastian Schlesifger, w se tef nd g Ww ng 

r known, has set t music Lord Tenr r t m the ate 
Duke of Clarence, and the sic has received s al marks of 

yal favor in the acceptance the dedication by the Princess of 
Wales and of manuscript copies by the Queen, the Duchess of Fife 
nd other members of the royal family rhis con ment seen 

me f special value, inasmuc us it 1 t be pre med that M 
Schlesinger has been greatly handicap; € poorr f th 

etry; and perhaps if he were 1 to take 1 some othe 
f I i Tennyson's later rics he mig e Laur 

ar vices to those whic Sir A S r 

Mr ert.—Truth, Mar 7, 189 

I Novel Ewer & ( we have ng pr te the 
leath f H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, in which Lord Tennyson's 
well-known ode is set to music by Sebastian BK. Schlesinger, and it 

is g 1 music as any that Schlesinger has written Among his 
est ympositions are, no doubt, his Sc flieder r Reed-songs 
His latest song, which is called after the late Laureate’s poem 
Mourn in Hope,” is dedicated by permission to the Prince f 
Wales, and it offers no difficulties t " ! r baritone 

rdinary compass.—St. James’ Gazette 
“LOVE LIVES ON 

Mr. Schlesinger has a facile and graceful muse and, I should 
fancy, never composes except when he is in the fr d for it. His 
songs generally seem to be a mple expression of natural musica 
mpulse, fresh and untortured. “Love Lives Or exceptior 

he rule It has 1 y tic . r The Gentle 
wor Decembe 3 R 

: Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 

Boston Symphony ‘ 'rchestra— Boston (third time). 


Boston Symphony Orchestra New York 
B ston Symphony Orchestra—Philade!phia. 
The Chicago Urchestra - Chicago 


Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York 
Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 











Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 69TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Special classes for choir singers. Episcopa! Church Services, 
Wednesday evenings at 8, beginning January 15. Fee for 
term, ten weeks, $2.50. ecce 


Midwinter classes for Teachers, Synthetic Piano Method, 
beginning January 17, 


For circulars address 










KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
www 
"WO CATL, ART” 
AND NEW 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.”’ 
By ANNA LANKOW. 
Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 


Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Or BI BREITKOPF & HARTEL, t! East 16th St., and all Music Stores. 
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a SOUSA 
BAND 


Office: Astor Court Building, New! York. 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Siath Transcontinental Tour. 
Route January, 1902. 


AND 
HIS 








Thur., 16, Lebanon, N. H., Mati: ee, Opera House 
Thur., 16, St Johnsbury, Vt., Evening, Howe Opera House | 
Fri., 17, Keene, N. H., Matinee, Opera House 
Fri.,17, Fitchburg, Mass., Evening, Cummings Theatre 
Sat., 18, Worcester, Mass., M«t. and Eve., Mechanics Hall 
Sun.,19, Boston, Mcss., Evening, Sy mphony Hall 
Mon., 20, Lewiston, Me., Evening. City Hall 

Tues., 21, Portland, Me Mat. and Eve, Jefferson Theatre 
Wed.,2’, Boston. Mass., Mat.and Eve., Symphony Hall 
Thur.. 23, Providence, R. L., Mat. and Eve., Infantry hail 

Fri.. 24, Hartford, Conn., Mat. and Eve., Foot Guard Hall 
Sat., 25, Meriden, Conn., Matinee, Opera H use 
Sat.,25, New Haven.Conn., Evening, Hyperion Theatre 
Sun., 26, New York, N. Y., Evening, : 

Mon.. 27, 











LOUIS MAGNUS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concerts, Recitals. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Concert Organist—Pianist, 


Menteensinaiies YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC 


Atlanta, Ga. 





627 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie ‘Hall, New York. 








HAVE You SEEN THF New SONG. 
“BvUBBELEs.”’ 


Published by BERENICE THUMPSON 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 
WILL REMAIN 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Winter address 


Summer address 


IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BARITONE. 
Address: 





_ Sincere. inclose stamp and program for sample copy 


HucGo KAUN, 


Composer 


and 


Conductor, 


523 Milwaukee Street, 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WiiIiLE yw, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 
Also Wolfsoha Bureau. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO-CANTANTE. 

SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH 
(87th St. and Pifth Ave.) 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Residence—138 West 91st St, 


FRENCH 
465 Lexingtdén Avenue, NEW YORK 


Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME 


University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


CONTRALTO. 


= AIGDUH, 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management —=— 


Loudon G. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE ‘MALL, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND DRATORIO., 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


METHOD. 








COLOENS-GN-TEE 
Foun ed in 1830 


nine. The 


Telephone, 1658 Riverside. The Conservatory embraces: 
struments); second, Vocal, and, 
The Vocal School is divided 


ensemble singing, 


&c. 


SONG RECITALS, on the same days at the 





marks ($100) for solo singing. 


Studio—9 East 17 th Sy, ' 





There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 

classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 

musica! dictation, 

Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
fo liege (Wolfstrasse 35). 

vielin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


or full details apply tothe Secretary. 


PRUFE SOR 
DR. Pa WULLNER. 


Conservatory of Music. 


First, 





Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 


third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


into two sections—(a) concert singing and (+) operatic singing. 
In connection with these subjects there are 


elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
Entrance examination takes place 


The yearly fees are joo marks ($75) for piano, 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ter Migissew do la Scéne de Opes Comique. 


tage Practice. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of ‘bus and 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
tice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
BS ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 
lase and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St, Petersbourg. 


— 





FRENCE SCEZXOOL, 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. 


14 rue Taitbout. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for 
lessons during the Spring and Summer. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
peaiment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mize. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hage, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA as 
sanguemen R oe Set. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCH 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILAN DE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of ‘Mime.’ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, “AMON correctly acquired b 
N’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
2 Nenes, ost free.) 
Private meal by M OOK Kimon 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





























Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


eee | and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts, 
a Etoile.) 


27 Avenue MacMahon. 
Mae. j. VIEUXT EMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elyeées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 














This space will be devoted to piano compesitions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


| Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
“Springtide.”’ { 937 Ps Ay” N.W., Washington, D. ©. 


Now being eb oda by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, |} , 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
142 West 13th Street, NEw YORK. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Departmeat, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS Line AND MUSIC. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano illustrations 
10 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-AND—1 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











NEW YORK. — 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
ocal Instruction. 

Address. 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 











JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: “ West Twenty- eighth Street. 








THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
: spa Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. eory, Harmony, Composition. 
W. E. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 





LEO SCHULZ, 


"Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
Wo.rsoun MusIcaL Bureau. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Gosuagte Hall, 








New York, 
INTERNATIONAL, 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Soprano Church of the Divine Paternity. 
(76th St. and 8th Ave.) 


60 West 104th Street, New York. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 


MRS. IRENE AMSEL, 
Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 


voice for amateurs as well as artists. 
AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Saleen Avenue, New York. 








ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
363 Grand Avenue, , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West s7th St.. New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi i College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, oncert, Oratorio. 
8 Fast Twenty-third street, New York. 
sscndae Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Beriin. 




















PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
*CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 


FRIEDA STENDER 
SoprRANO. 
CoNCERT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St. and Benson Ave, 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 


Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 








H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN __ 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and "CELLOS, | 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS, 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
e 19 East 23d Street, New York. 

ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
“ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and 'Celios, indorsed by many artists. 




















489 cal AVESCE, Saw YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


BARITONE-—SOLOIST. 
Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


ROBERT KENT PARKER, 


BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 

Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York. 

Studio: 478 Second street, Brooklyn, N. _Y. 




















WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation. 
| 19 West 103d Street, New York. 





| LAURA CRAWF ORD, 
Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
Studio: g West o1st Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1127 Riverside. 


ALICE THURLOW, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Musicale, Church, 


Wm. O. Wolfe, Mana er, 
8 st Twenty-third Street. 





FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE. 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instruction. Special courses in_ technic 
Send for circular. _300 Kimball Hall Chicago. 


Dr. F RANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 








Importer of VENETIAN re 
Prepatea Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 
32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. _ 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GEORGE w. ee — DIRECTOR, 
NNOUNCES A 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin,|Vienna, ‘Moscow jand Italian Royal Opera Houses. 
INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: Coaching with Action and Stage Management, 


Sig. BIMBONI. 


Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., 


Mrs. ERVING 


WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 


AopRESS: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Peabody Conservatory 





of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty a European and American 


aster., including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilie Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


“CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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THE MUSIC 


BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 





GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


A. B. CHASE 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, [- ! AN OSs o~ 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


| 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 





Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the concert 


student, the conservatory, 


at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Tue Mt 


the 


Factory 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of aL COURIER. 


IK 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


| (Agency Pounded 1870) 


HERMANN WoOLreF. 


Gonmeng: Berlin and Filottwellstrasse 1. 
| Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 
| Concerts, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
| Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. | Hamburg; 
| Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 


LEIPSIC. 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER. 


Only epportunitg in Leipsioc te study the 
Leschetishy Method. 


DRESDEN. 


the Bechstein Hall. Berlin. 


Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, | viz.: Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
Hans Sitt and others | refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, 

| Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Piano Lessons given in English or German. | Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Priacipal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, Sesder, cera. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 


STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. | 





118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenber Fuchs 


H&pner, Janssen, Ifert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Bappoidi- 
Kahrer emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tysos- Wolff, U rbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, W ith: Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 


Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Gritzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gaebler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i850, 


222 Bernburgerstrasss (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 











OONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL; 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo ar all ore hestral 
instruments SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL E LE ME NTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND ag Ae tte Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, P 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreysch Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Pr 
Jediiczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Pre of E E Y 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof, Selma N 
lass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heine- 
mann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehbrl. VIOLIN-—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman 
Neruda), Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. "CELLO— 
Heinrich Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Di- 
rector, &c. CHARGES From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion bours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Princinal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. Scharwenxka, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyYer- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
perc (Violin); VAN Lier (’Cello);. KNuprer (Opera) 

Pupils received at any time 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 











1. “Before the Mast, Nautical March, by L. P. LAURENDAU, for piano solo Price, .40 
2 *King Over All, March, by W. H. SCOUTAN, for piano “* egilioapees . 40 
8. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. B ARN ARD, for piano Rsnsvccs “ 40 
4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for piano solo............... - 7 
6. “Read the Answers in the Stars, Waltz, by oO: FETRAS, for piano solo... 78 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo...........ceeseeseeees .65 
7. *1 Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANT, for piano solo........... vebuenan 50 
& The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEI .50 
*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. ~~ 

A complete stock of imported sheet music and 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, 


“THE METRONOMR.,” 
profession. 


Books. Well-known publishers are represented. 


t.° A monthly published in the interest of the 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum; lo cents each copy 


musical 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewsks's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIKA, 1901-1902 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
Concert, 











Theatrical, 





Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





Address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 
** CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


os. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
INCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, Ea- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 


Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: 


| 
THE *“*Undertakes Good Artists Only.’’ 
ONCORDE The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most ener 
getic and «p-to-date man in his profession 
ONCERT Musicaays: The ( is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
The Musical Courter says: His name has become a guarantee of 
ONTROL reliability 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prinsip 
| and Orchestra, Entertain- ; besteht darin wenig £u veraprechen und viel zu halten 
The Court Circular says: The most reliable bureau in London 
mentand Lecture Bureau 
| 
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Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time duriag 
the Scmoot Year axp Summer Team. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can 
their studies under the supervision of the 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage. 


Concert or Oratorio. Ohie 




















Grand and Upright 








Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and _ interior 


casting 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS. 


all component 
(including the 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 





St. Paull, Neve Rosen 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 





























EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 






THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 





CINCINNATI. 






NEW YORK 









PIANOS 





MBALE™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Liat of the Highest Grade 


Heads the 


Are at present 
the Most 


vopular and 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


Pianos, and 


Preferred by 


the Leading 


Artists. 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


aAnOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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